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| pieegencan has had its last word on the Eastern Question, 
but really the Diplomatists have shown such slowness in get- 
ting so far, that we begin to doubt their sex. 

The Protocol at last obtained the signature of the English min- 
ister for foreign affairs, and thus received the sanction of all 
Europe. Its contents were substantially what we deciphered last 
month out of a complexity of inconsistent telegrams. It announced 
that the reforms demanded by the Conference express the wishes 
ofall Europe and must be carried out by Turkey, and that the 
Great Powers hold themselves responsible for them. But it fixed 
no date for the termination of Turkey’s probation, and promised no 
action in case Turkey either refused to accept the Protocol, or, 
having accepted it, failed to act in its spirit. And it made the 
document the basis of an agreement between Turkey and Europe, 
which, if Turkey had agreed to it, would have postponed hostili- 
ties. Lord Granville signed it with the proviso separately added 
that both Russia and Turkey must disarm in case it were accepted. 

As we predicted, Turkey flatly refused to accept it. The Sul- 
tan dare not take such a step. The tone of popular feeling among 


the Moslems of Turkey would have made it madness, and the. 
Porte is evidently relying upon that to carry him through the 
war, which thus became inevitable. Nor are we sure that this isa 
mistaken estimate, for religious zeal is one of the most incalculable 
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forces in history. It has wrought miracles and removed moun- 
tains enough in the past, to make’us hesitate about saying that it 
is unable to keep the Slavs beyond the Danube. 

As in 1854-6, the seat of war will be both in Europe and in 
Asia. Ever since the beginning of the century, Russia has been 
crossing the Caucasus and encroaching upon the Asiatic posses- 
sions of Turkey and Persia. English officers at the head of Turk- 
ish troops prevented any extension of territory in the last war; but 
the Nestorian and Armenian Christians of these regions will with- 
out doubt rejoice in the annexation of their provinces to Christen- 
dom, even though they are, unlike the Georgians, heretics in the 
eyes of the Greek church. If Russia succeed, therefore, the Turk 
will not be expelled from Europe merely, he will be stripped of 
some of his oldest possessions in Asia also. 


ENGLAND has not played a very dignified or creditable part 
throughout the negotiations just terminated. Her ministry have 
surrendered the right to protect the Christians of Turkey, the very 
right which the Crimean war was waged to acquire from Russia, 
as Palmerston interpreted the struggle. They have made sure that 
if Turkey in Europe is to be annexed to Christendom, it will be- 
come part of that Empire, whose interests are the most likely to 
clash with their own. Their organs affect to regard with dislike 
the methods and principles of Russian rule. These methods and 
principles are of a very low and despotic sort, and England has 
given over a vast area of Europe and Asia to the Czar, in order 
that he may have new fields for their application. They profess to 
entertain fears that Europe is endangered by the crude notions and 
theories of the Panslavists and Communists of Russia. That fear 
is not unfounded; and if Russia succeed in this struggle, the 
Panslavist and Communist tendencies will gain a new strength, and 
find new avenues of access to the rest of the continent. Every 
word that they have spoken against Russia but adds to the con- 
demnation which history will pronounce upon themselves. 

And when we turn from the Ministry to the Opposition, we find 
things not much better. Half a century of Liberal government— 
government according to the theories of the Manchester school— 
has left the nation in such a plight of dependency that it has be- 
come treason to English interests, and especially to the interests 
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represented by the Liberal party, to pronounce the word war, 
The miserable vacillation of 1864, which lured Denmark on to her 
fall, has been again the ruling spirit in the Liberal councils. “JZ 
dare not waits upon J would.” Hence the ease with which the 
political trickster at the head of affairs has checkmated them. At 
every step he has turned upon them with his stereotyped ques- 
tion, “ What then would you have me do?” and the moral weak- 
ness of the Liberal position has given the question an emphasis 
sufficient for his purpose. 


THE threatened resignation of Prince Bismarck, and the leave 
of absence granted him for a year, show that the weaknesses of the 
extemporized organization of the German Empire are beginning 
to be felt, In times of a greater national enthusiasm and hope- 
fulness, the worst constitution answers all the needs of a country. 
When rulers and people feel like one man, it makes very little dif- 
ference of what shape are the channels of method into which the feel- 
ing is directed. But when there has been a little time for cooling, 
it is found that any sort of a system will not do—only the best, 
the one most in harmony with the character and the history of the 
people, will do. And to get that best is a slow and painful process, 
in which there is sure to be plenty of friction and painful collision. 
Germany is but entering upon her real political development, and 
has many lessons to learn for herself, as political lessons must be 
learned. 

The difficulty in the present case arises from the peculiar federal 
structure of the government, and the conflict of the centrifugal and 
the centripetal forces, the latter represented by the Chancellor. 
As Guizot says, no form of government presents so many practical 
difficulties as a federal government; none calls for such clear defi- 
nition of the boundaries of power, and so well established a mutual 
regard for rights. It must have a long tradition behind it, and a 
great popular enthusiasm on its side, to work evenly and well. 
And in this case, where local independence is the tradition of more 
centuries than central authority has seen years, it demands a very 
high and unselfish enthusiasm on the part of the people to make it 
work at all. That the Empire will continue its present methods 
of organization can hardly be expected; a century hence it will be 
a much more compact body, with a far better organized system of 
government. And the constitutions and agreements of the present, 
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which determine the amount of centralization now permissible, 
however useful for the time, will in the long run be found rather 
hindrances than helps to national development. Nor can a consti- 
tution of that sort be otherwise, if it be regarded.as a finality. M/yv- 
tato nomine, etc. 

On the other hand, the arrogant and despotic temper of 
the Germanized Slav, who stands next to the Emperor at the 
head of the nation, does not make the problem at present an 
easy or simple one. Prince Bismarck has shown again and again 
that while the instrument of realizing the great political ideas of 
the present, he does not share in any of them. He has,—as is 
shown by his treatment of North Schleswig,—no respect for that 
principle of nationality, which is the great justification of his own 
reconstruction of Germany at the outbreak of the Seven Weeks 
War. He has no conception of government as a process of edu- 
cation, by which the national consciousness is evoked in a people. 
To him government means not education but repression—an effi- 
cient police, a good code, and a powerful army. Nor has he any- 
thing of the swaviter in modo, fortiter in re, of the great political 
diplomatists, by which the defects of a system are prevented from 
working mischief, and the way prepared for their correction. He 
is not conciliatory. He has no respect for any ideas which he 
does not share. He feels that if things were as they ought te be, 
he would. be in the position of a Frederick, with power to send 
packing any official who did not make it the chief end of his 
existence to know what his master wanted, and do it. He would 
make a first class despot, and would govern Germany as success- 
fully as Frederick governed Prussia; and then when he died there 
would probably be just such another era of inanity and incapacity 
as followed the death of Frederick. 


Ir seems not improbable that the longest of all the Papal reigns 
is nearing its close, and that the year will see another Pope upon 
the throne. The change is not of the slightest significance as re- 
gards the ecclesiastical and political policy of the Papal See. All 
the cardinals are the “creatures” of Pius IX., in the original sense 
of that word. Not one of those who: elected him still survives. 
This fact of itself indicates that there is a substantial agreement 
among them upon all questions, and that the new Pope will, as the 
representative of the views of the majority, take up the mantle of 
his predecessor’s policy. Nor is there the slight reason to sup- 
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pose that the Catholic governments will find a pretext for interfer- 
ing with the freedom of choice. The old privilege which belonged 
to each of them, of each declaring one candidate ineligible, has 
passed away with the state of things which made it reasonable. 
And if it did now exist, it would be of no value. Since the death of 
Antonelli, there is no single cardinal of such prominence as makes 
it worth while to effect his exclusion, and the prohibition to elect 
any one of half a dozen or even a dozen candidates, would present 
no embarrassment to the Conclave. The thirteenth man would 
suit them just as well as any of those thus forbidden. In fact, as 
the Conclave is now constituted, nothing but an addition of out- 
siders, such as was effected for the occasion by the Council of 
Constance, could have any effect upon its decision. It will elect 
an Italian, well advanced in years, not offensive for any peculiari- 
ties, and fully in harmony with the policy of his predecessor. He 
will neither give up all hope of the Royal caste of Europe and cast 
himself upon the people, as would a few of the bolder cardinals; 
nor will he make any concessions to the Royal caste such as will 
impair the dignity of the See or its claim to be the sole judge in all 
causes ecclesiastical. Mon possumus will be his answer alike to 
Democracy and to Monarchy. 

The present Pope has been a sore trial to those Protestants, who 
would fain identify the Bishop of Rome with the Antichrist. A 
kindly, good-hearted, obstinate old gentleman, full of mystical 
piety, yet witty ; not strong enough to play the part of a Hilde- 
brand, but too strong to act like Pius VII.; liberal in politics by 
instinct, but frightened into conservatism by his advisers, he has 
often done things that have weakened the position of the Papacy, 
while anxious to strengthen it. The two great dogmatic definitions 
of his reign, those of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, 
and the Infallibility of the Pope speaking ex cathedra, have been 
rather hindrances than helps to the advance of the Church. He 


has been, even in smaller matters, a passionate theologian, con- 
demning opinion after opinion where they came in contact with the 
scholastic theology, such as the view of Froschammer that the soul 
is mediately created, that of Oischinger that the unity in the Trinity 
is personal, and that of Guenther that the dualism of Cartesius is 
the true Christian philosophy, while pantheistic elements are found 
in earlier Catholic philosophers and theologians. 
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PRESIDENT Hayes may still be congratulated on the success of 
his administration. It is true that his Southern policy is a hazard- 
ous one, and that there are signs of a revolt against it in the ranks 
of the Republican party. But it is equally true that this President 
has managed to put himself just where the President of the United 
States ought to be, at the head of the great body of moderate and 
reasonable men in both parties, with a full consciousness of the fact 
that he is not the representative of any party, but of the nation. 
He is making a bold experiment; he is trusting much to the good 
sense and the right feeling of the white people of the South. But 
the three-fourths of the American people clearly desire that that 
experiment be made; they share in Mr. Hayes’s hope that the col- 
ored people can be best protected in their rights by wiping the 
color line out of politics, and that the South can be most thor- 
oughly incorporated into the nation by obliterating the sectional 
line. The experiment may fail, but—as the old Scotch dominie 
said when the old miser asked whether it would improve his 
chances in the next world if he left a large sum to the kirk—“ it is 
worth trying.” And if it fails, the failure is not irretrievable. 


Tue South Carolina difficulty disposed of itself on the with- 
drawal of the national troops, with a promptness which showed 
how completely Mr. Hampton commanded the support of the 
elements of political and social power in that State. Mr. Cham- 
berlain retired from the field with no dishonor. He was a good 
governor, so far as any man could be, who had only the worst sort 
of support, and only his election two years ago made the recent 
election of Mr. Hampton possible, by dividing the vote of the 
colored Republicans. 

In Louisiana the duplex government presented a more perplex- 
ing puzzle to the President’s Commissioners, but the gradual se- 
cession of individual members of the Legislature which recognizes 
Gov. Packard, to that which recognizes Gov. Nichols, made a de- 
cision in favor of the Democratic Executive a simple matter. In 
this case, as in that of South Carolina, the theory of the omnipo- 
tence of the numerical majority receives a practical refutation. In 
any system of government minorities rule; men tell by weight 
much more than by count. The party which unites money, cul- 
ture and social standing in support of a political principle, can eas- 
ily make head-way against numbers. It has only one opponent 
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that it need fear—the party of moral enthusiasm, before whose ad- 
vance neither money, culture, nor social standing, can make any 
effectual stand. But the Republican party of the South never had 
any inspiration of this sort; it fell before a force superior to itself, 
though not of the highest sort. 


TuE high degree of satisfaction expressed by Southern organs 
and leaders with President Hayes’s policy has set some of the 
Republicans to speculating as to the possibility of organizing the 
next House of Representatives by the election of Mr. Garfield or 
Mr. Foster to the Speakership. We are glad to believe that there 
is no likelihood of any secession of Southern members to the 
Republican party. It would be a dear-bought victory, which 
would be obtained by wholesale political immorality of that sort. 
Whatever the Southern Congressmen may do at the next election, 
they have no choice but to act with the Democratic party in all 
such questions as the Speakership, unless the person presented 
for their suffrage is so objectionable on other grounds that they 
cannot in conscience vote for him. To bolt the decision of a 
caucus is right and proper, when the caucus abuses its power. 
To act in complete independence of it is equally proper, if that 
purpose has been announced before election. But to cast off party 
obligations, after having assumed them in becoming the party’s 
candidate, is just as bad as any other breach of trust. 

We hope that the Southern members will do their utmost to 
make the path of the new administration an easy one; that they 
will, both in committees and in the House, hold the balance of 
power in their own hand, put a check on all merely partizan steps 
of policy. But to break up the Democratic party, without giving 
their constituencies an opportunity to say whether or not they 
approve of that step, would be an abuse of the power entrusted to 
them. 

We do look for a dissolution and reconstruction of both our 
parties, and that at no distant day. But a general election is the 
proper and the only proper opportunity to effect it. For the 
present, we hope to see Hon. Samuel J. Randall in the Speaker’s 
chair in the House of Representatives, when it meets next month. 


New York has had a larger experience in city charters than any 
other municipality in the world, and is now about to try yet an- 
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other, which has been drawn up in accordance with the Report of 
a Committee of Citizens, of which Secretary Evarts was chairman. 
Its most novel feature is the provision that the Select Council shall 
be elected by the tax-payers, and the Common Council by uni- 
versal suffrage, so that both the interests of numbers and the in- 
terests of wealth shall be represented in the passage of the laws 
and the assessment of taxes. The plan will prove feasible if some 
arrangement has been made for the passage of appropriations in 
case of a dead-lock between the two branches. Such dead-locks 
will occur, and at very short intervals. A Select Council elected 
by tax-payers will be dominated by the idea of economy. Now 
economy is very well as a condiment, but you cannot live on it,— 
you cannot carry on the government of a great city on it. Far 
worse than the extravagance which is usual in our great cities, 
would be the stingy, selfish, short-sighted meanness of such a body, 
with its neglect of all the sanitary and other interests, which 
directly concern the poor. The English municipalities, with their 
low rate of taxation and expenditure, are often held up to us as ex- 
cellent models in this regard. Thetruth is they are the very worst 
examples for imitation that could be found. They do furnish a 
‘‘cheap-and-nasty” style of civic administration, but they would be, 
as they used to be, far worse than no governments at all, without 


the present pressure of government inspectors to compel them to 
do their work. 


The two branches of the New York councils would hardly ever 
agree about taxation and appropriations, and the lower branch 
would not be the one chiefly to blame. They would adjourn with- 
out having voted a penny for the civic administration, and then 
some other key must be found to open the city treasury. Either 
the mayor, or the executive officers jointly, or the judiciary, would 
have to be vested with power in such cases to make the appropria- 
tions. . 

There is another serious objection to the plan. If there is any 
advantage secured to us by our method of universal suffrage, it is 
that it prevents the collision and softens the antagonism of classes. 
But this new charter will give these antagonisms a chance of colli- 
sion, and that in the very locality where they are most deeply 
rooted. In that city of millionaires and of tenement houses, out 
of which the middle classes have mostly been driven by the 
exorbitant cost of living, it is proposed to give the two widely sep- 
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arated elements each a control of a branch of the civic legislature, 
and to set them face to face, to quarrel over such questions as 
the dismissal of workingmen from employment on the highways 
and the park, and to give each an equal vote in the decision. The 
chief merit of the charter is that it can be sent to the /zmdus in 
which predecessors slumber. 


A PRAISEWORTHY attempt is making in New York to unite the 
moderate friends of temperance in an effort for the reduction and 
restriction of the number of liquor saloons in that city. Dr. How- 
ard Crosby, of New York University, is the most prominent repre- 
sentative of the new organization, and he has earned a right to be 


heard by the courage with which he has maintained his own posi- 
tion on this subject in the face of social and semi-ecclesiastical per- 
secution inflicted on him by those whom Dr. Hall describes as 
“intemperate advocates of temperance.” The truth is, temperance 
from being a reform has become a religion in the hands of its cham- 
pions, and a religion with a very narrow and pharisaical creed, 
which no one, either in or outside their ranks, may call in question; 


and no discussion being allowed, the creed has become a stereo- 
typed tradition, incapable of amendment. The first article is, that 
alcohol is a poison; the second is, that its use as a beverage, in 
any form or to any extent, is a sin; the third is, that the wine men- 
tioned with approval in the Bible was unfermented grape juice- 
The consequence is, that the cause has lost its hold upon the rea- 
son and the conscience of thinking and ruling classes of American 
society. Something similar was the history of the temperance 
cause in the north of Ireland. Dr. John Edgar, of Belfast, was the 
Father Matthew of the North, and gathered tens of thousands into 
strictly temperance societies. But his converts learnt the new to- 
tal abstinence—from America, we think—and proceeded to expel 
him from the very organization he had founded. As he said, in 
his gruff Presbyterian way, “The devil couldn’t upset the coach, 
so he got himself made driver.” As a consequence, although Dr. 
Edgar was the most popular, as well as the most homely, of all 
the Irish Presbyterian divines, no American publisher dared to re- 
print his biography, it would have given so much offence to the 
people who detest Dr. Crosby. 

By a natural reaction from this dogmatic and narrow fanati- 
cism, there has arisen a disgraceful apathy on the part of those who 
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are properly responsible for the gross abuses we see everywhere. 
Dr. Crosby and his friends reject every article of the creed speci- 
fied, but they are fully awake to the necessities of the case. The 
statistics collected by the Convocation of the English Church show 
that they are striking at the root of the evil—the needless multipli- 
cation of places for the sale of drink. The amount of drunkenness 
and of crime consequent upon it, as compared with the population 
of the English cities, is in exact ratio to the number of places 
where liquor is sold. And no English city, except Liverpool, 
could rival New York and Philadelphia in this regard. 

The bill to authorize the adoption of the Gottenburg system in 
English cities, which was introduced during the present session of 
Parliament, encountered of course the opposition of the Govern- 
ment, which owes its tenure of power to the support of the brewers 
and the distillers; but it had a pretty solid support on the Liberal 
side, and will doubtless yet secure a trial. It is only through the 
existence of a genuine but moderate temperance sentiment, suchas 
Dr. Crosby is trying to organize, that the Gottenburg plan could 
be put on trial at all. To the so-called temperance advocate, it 
must seem exactly like the attempts to regulate the social evil. In 
view of something like the Gottenburg plan being attempted in our 
American, cities we regard this New York attempt with great in- 
terest and hope. 


Mr. WituiAM M. Tween has again become the hero of the day, 
by turning State’s evidence against his accomplices and disgorging, 
or professing to disgorge, the part of the stolen six millions 
which is still in his possession or that of his agents. The account 
of his escape from custody and his adventures in Cuba and Spain, 
with which he has favored the public, has a certain interest, and his 
whole story has its lessons and its warning for men of his stamp. 
It shows that no union for dishonest purposes has any more tena- 
city than a rope of sand; that where a wicked selfishness is the 
ruling motive in men’s association with one another, that motive 
will prove the disintegrating force for their common destruction 
and mutual betrayal. And it shows that in the present national 
and political organization of the world, society is omnipotent 
against the cleverest rogues, whenever society has moral energy 
enough to determine on their punishment. 

Ex-Mayor Hall, the most astute of all the confederates, seems 
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to have escaped to England to avoid the consequences of these 
new disclosures. In his case no evidence could be found of his 
complicity, because, instead of accepting his share of the plunder 
in checks, he required it to be paid him in bank-notes in advance, 
as the condition of his signing the fraudulent warrants. But he is 
still within the reach of the law, if New York sees fit to take the 
proper steps for his arrest. The truth is the modern criminal has 
no chance to escape, so long as he remains within the range of 
that civilization which alone makes his plunder worth the stealing. 
In Timbuctoo or Thibet he may be safe; but what would be the 
use of stealing to spend in Thibet or Timbuctoo ? 


ConTRARY to the popular opinion on the subject, we have been 
having an unusually large number of hydrophobia cases during 
the last two months. They are reported from every quarter of 
the Eastern and Middle States, and both New York and Massa- 
chusetts have been discussing the adoption of very stringent legis- 
lation in regard to the keeping of dogs. 

The dog-lovers and animal-worshippers generally have been 
sorely puzzled to make out a case on the other side. The appear- 
ance of nervous excitement of another sort in connection with two 
cases in Brooklyn has been much made use of, and we are gravely 
assured that if there is any such thing as hydrophobia, it is one of 
the rarest of diseases, is hardly ever met with in fact. Just suchan 
argument as this was put forward by Mr. Bergh a couple of years 
ago in one of his S. P. C. A. manifestos, and the New York papers 
published it with approving comments. The very next morning 
they had to record an unquestionable case of the disease, resulting 
in the horrible death of a well-known dog dealer, who had all his 
life been utterly skeptical about hydrophobia, and who had no 
notion of his being in the slightest danger from it until he found 
himself unable to swallow his coffee at breakfast. Exactly the 
same thing occurred in the case of a person who died of hydro- 
phobia a few weeks ago, within a few minutes’ walk of where we 
are writing. His physician was called in to treat him for rheu- 
matic pain in the bitten arm, and not until difficulty was experi- 
enced in swallowing the medicine prescribed, had the poor man 
the least notion of his true malady, or did he recall the fact that 
he had been bitten. And that physician declares that if any of 
these wise editors had been spectators of his agonies, and had 
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heard his pleas for something to terminate his life, they would 
have got some new light on the dog question. 

There is probably some truth in the popular notion that summer 
is worse than winter for the prevalence of this dreadful disease. 
Certainly wet weather in summer is worse than any other; and if, 
as is quite likely, our last dry summer is to be followed by a wet 
one, we may look for an outbreak of this vadzes along the northern 
Atlantic coast, such as they had in the Mississippi Valley one sum- 
mer several years ago. The most strenuous preventive measures 
will not be out of place, and that speedily. The best is that of the 
old Pennsylvania Dutchman, to cut off the dog’s tail close behind 
his ears, 











DID THE GOVERNMENT BRING ON THE HARD 
TIMES? 


HE election and its excitements are over, and yet business is 

no better than it was before. Prices have not risen; stocks 
are tumbling ; the bears rule the market. All the mischiefs which 
were so clearly traceable to the “suspense” at Washington con- 
tinue, although the pending questions were peaceably settled, a 
new and a satisfactory President is in undisputed posses- 
sion of the White House, and Congress has gone home. The 
merchants who implored that some solution be reached, for the 
sake of business interests, are just as idle and as empty of fresh 
orders as before. Stocks of merchandise are short, but the demand 
is shorter. Even the jubilant editors have ceased to prophesy; and 
the long lane of depression and distress has not yet come to its 
turning. The authors of the business men’s manifestoes, resolutions 
and despatches, which poured in upon Washington during Decem- 
ber, January and February, must find them rather unpleasant read- 
ing now, and they will probably continue such for some time to 
come. 


The working classes share with the capitalists this tendency to 
lay the blame upon the government, whenever there are hard 
times. Nothing is so likely to cause a transfer of power from one 
party to another as the depression and distress of the average 
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voter. “ Revolutions move upon their bellies,” Napoleon used to 
say; their watchword is “Bread! bread!” The long tenure of 
power of the Democratic party was twice broken after a Panic— 
in 1840, by the election of Harrison, and in 1860, by the election 
of Lincoln. It came very near to regaining its power last Fall 
through exactly the same influence. The average voter is apt to 
say: “ Wecan’t be much worse than we are. Let us give the 
other fellows a chance by way of experiment. These who are in 
power have had time enough to do something for our relief, but 
they have done nothing. I'll vote for the opposition.” Should 
there be a general revival of business interests during Mr. Hayes’s 
administration, then the Republican party will elect his successor, 
if it do not reélect himself. If there should be no such revival, we 
may pray for a moderate and sensible Democrat to take his place. 

This instinct is universal. It is seen in every country and in 
every class of society. And it is a right instinct. Governments 
exist “to promote the general welfare,’ and when that is imperiled 
or diminished, the people hold them to a strict account. Bloody 
revolutions have again and again emphasized this truth of national 
responsibility, and should our Lazssez faire theorists succeed. in 
inducing the governing classes to deny it, they will also succeed 
in creating a reaction which will land us in Socialism, the theory 
that it is the duty of the Government “to provide for” the general 
welfare, as much as “for the common defence.” 

But while the instinct is right enough, it frequentlv shapes itself 
into the most absurd opinions, such as the notion that nobody in 
the country was willing to buy and sell and get gain, until it was 
settled at Washington which candidate had been elected. The 
men who talked, wrote, and exploded in telegrams to this effect, 
had seen business prosper while two hostile armies lay between 
Washington and the nearest Southern capital; and they could 
not but recollect that only a year previously, when there had been 
no political excitement, the state of affairs had been not a whit 
better. And they may have yet another chance to learn wisdom, 
by seeing it no better next December, January and February, 
although there shall be no presidential conflict, nor any other polit- 
ical stalking-horse, to blame for the financial depression 

To discern what are the sins of omission and commission, 
which have brought down upon us the present paralysis of our 
industrial energies, is not a very easy task. Some plead the vast 
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destruction of property during the war as its cause, but the latter 
years of the war, and those that followed showed no such bad ef- 
fects. In truth the war left the nation very much more wealthy 
than it found it, z. e. much richer in all the elements of enterprise, 
skill and mastery, as well as in the accumulations of capital needed 
for their direction and organization, and more full of that hopeful- 
ness and self-confidence which are of inestimable value even when 
measured by their purely economic results. And it would be easy 
to show that the enforced idleness of the years 1873-1877, have 
caused greater losses to the nation, in the destruction of values and 
the consumption of savings, than did the disasters and the standing 
armies of the years 1861-1865. 

Others allege the state of the currency, its fluctuations and its 
vast inflation, as the reasons. But chronology again refutes bad 
logic; our recent experience shows that our paper money has 
steadily approximated to a gold standard without either being con- 
tracted in volume, or producing any improvement in the state of 
business. We had rather steady prosperity under great fluctuation 
in the relation of gold to paper (1864-7); feverish inflation of 
values in the period of its comparative steadiness (1867-73) ; 
almost complete prostration with almost no fluctuation at all 
(1873-7). The truth is that gold was a scarce and dear com- 
modity in this country for years past; we were paying out large 
quantities of it,and receiving none, and circumstances compelled 
the Government to enforce its use, really or nominally, in certain 
connections. We created a demand beyond our supply. But 
since we began to import gold, the scarcity has diminished, not 
only by reason of all that we bringin, but also by the accumula- 
tion of the native supply which we have ceased to export. The 
greenback is nota whit more valuable than it was two years ago; 
its power to purchase in any market has not increased, but that of 
gold has fallen. If the balance of trade continue in our favor, gold 
may become so plenty that the difference in value between it and 
our paper money will, disappear, and a bimetallic resumption be- 


came easy without any Government pressure.’ 





” 


1 Turgot’s saying, ‘‘ Gold is a commodity like any other,’’ used to be regarded as 
axiomatic by the English or Free Trade schvol of Economists. Their theory of unre- 
stricted exchanges demandedit. But their American representatives now shun it; 
they will not and dare not admit that gold can becomedear in any country, through 
the supply falling below the demand. All their recent argumentation on the money 
question takes for granted that it is an absolute standard of value, not affected by local 


circumstances. 
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There is much more reason, we think, in the complaints of those 
who protest against the forced approximation of paper to gold, 
which wasbegun by Hon. Hugh McCulloch when Secretary of the 
Treasury. He thought it the first duty of our Government to 
force the resumption of specie payments, and he asked authority 
of Congress to contract the legal tender notes by ten millions in 
the first six months, and four millions a month afterward. In his 
famous Fort Wayne speech, he declared the currency in excess of 
the needs of the country, and that therefore all prices were in- 
flated ; that the amount of blood in circulation in the body com- 
mercial must be reduced by phlebotomy, and the societary 
circulation diminished; that the debtor class must take the con- 
sequences, and had better sell, while the capitalist would be wise 
to abstain from buying. Ata time when the country had almost 
no gold, he proposed to compel a population of forty million people, 
scattered over a territory nearly as large as Europe, to the cessa- 
tion of all interchanges of services which they could not effect by 
means of that metal. 

Now this was certainly “heroic treatment.” To steadily change 
the terms of every outstanding contract in favor of the creditor 
class, is not the way to promote general prosperity. Mr. McCul- 
loch and the others who have carried out the policy to some 
extent, probably cared little for general prosperity. The farming 
class of the West, especially, have suffered terribly from this con- 
traction, and the impending threats of its continuance. Their 
farms are generally mortgaged for sums, which in gold approach 
to or even exceed their value; they received no such value from 
those who lent the money. And while every turn of the screw has 


been driving these men to desperation, their passionate and per- 


haps illogical outcries have been met with the sympathetic answer: 
“Repudiationists!' Thieves!” If there be any easy method for 
the general dissemination of Communistic views throughout this 
large class of voters, surely this must be it. 

In one point, we are obliged to agree with the hard-money peo- 
ple, vz., that there was a feverish inflation of values during the 
years which preceded 1873. A fictitious and unnatural demand 
was in some way created for large supplies of goods, for the estab- 
lishments and machinery to produce them, and for the skilled 
labor employed in their production. The capacity of the country 
to produce such goods was developed to a point far beyond the 
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normal demand, and when the fever broke the capitalist or the 
mill owner found himself furnished with everything but a market. 

Hence the languor which has succeeded: hence the decline of 
prices, the renewal of the conflict between labor and capital, 4nd 
the outcry against over-production. 

“ But how is the Government to blame for all this, unless it be 
for maintaining its vast volume of irredeemable paper money?” 
We think we can show how it is to blame; but first let us ask at- 
tention to the fact that Germany has been going through an ex- 
perience exactly parallel to it, because of a vast increase in her 
circulation, not of paper, but of gold. What the money of a coun- 
try is in its material is of slight importance; a vast and sudden in- 
crease in the volume of capital seeking investment, by a diversion 
of it out of any channel of investment heretofore open, is the true 
cause of inflation. Men invest excessively and rashly, when they 
do it ina hurry; to expend an extra thousand millions wisely in 
three years, makes a demand upon the wisdom and prudence of 
the business community, to which it is unequal. Speculation fol- 
lows speculation, until the crash recalls them to their senses. 

Now, with this in view, let us look back at the recent years of 
our financial history. We came out of the war with a bonded 
debt of some $2,800,000,000. These bonds were almost entirely, 
owned at home, and bore five, six and seven and three-tenths per 
cent. interest. And not only this debt, but the vaster outlay for 
the war, the cost of creating, maintaining and disbanding armies 
and fleets which had been already paid, had been borne by our own 
people. The Treasury reports show that less than $200,000,000 of 
our bonds were held abroad; and if we add to this the total of 
our public, corporate and private indebtedness to Europe, the total 
did not then exceed $600,000,000. 

Now we are very far from believing a national debt a national 
blessing ; we should rejoice to see it paid off to the last cent. 
But where a national debt ‘is owed by a people to themselves, and 
where every dollar assessed in taxes and paid in interest, is again 
dispersed among that people, it is, as Coleridge long ago pointed 
out, far less burdensome than a debt owed by one private person 
to another, or by any nation to the capitalists of another. It is 
‘ike the aqueous circulation, which drains off the waters from 
stream and field by solar influence, to send it back in refreshing 
showers. It is like the pressure of the air upon the human body 
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or of the water on the fish, balanced by counter-pressure, so that 
we cannot feel the weight of fourteen pounds to the square inch. 
Very different is it with the national debts owed to foreign money 
lenders. There we have something analogous to the condition of 
those unhappy Irish tenants, whose hard-earned rents are spent by 
absentee landlords in Paris and London, and all sense of the land- 
lord’s personal relation to those who till the soil has disappeared. 
Or we might compare it to the impoverishment of India by the 
just, equitable and cheap government given it by England—a gov- 
ernment whose officials save their salaries to spend in England 
The native princes taxed higher; they at times 
plundered wholesale. But they spent the money where they took 
it, and while individuals were wronged, the community received 
The English carry justice to individuals to a point 
never dreamed of by their subjects ; but they have beggared India. 

Our Secretaries of the Treasury,—the wise and the foolish alike, 
ifwe have had both sorts—have kept before them the traditional 
policy of “ reducing the public burdens.’ 
gradual and steady repayment of the principal, nothing could be 
better. Such payments are never so large as to affect the money 
market or create embarrassment in any quarter. 


So far as this means the 


Neither can we 
object to any plan of funding the debt, which replaces the present 
bonds by others at a rate of interest which will secure their sale in 
the home market and to American investors. It is the duty of the 
Government to borrow in the cheapest market it can find among 
If one citizen will lend to the Treasury at 
a lower rate than another, then let the Treasury transfer to him 
as much as he desires from the person who asks the higher rate. 
But there we stop. Our “at least” is our “at most” also. 
ordinary reduction of interest is sufficient to counterbalance the 
disadvantage incurred by transferring our bonds to foreign money 
lenders. To transfer one thousand millions to the foreign market, 
ata saving of one per cent. even, is of course a saving of $10,- 
000,000 a year from the taxes of the country. 
fer the whole debt would be a saving of something more than 
twice as much every year. 


No 


To trans- 


But it would mean, on the other 
hand, the payment of over $80,000,000 a year in gold sent out of 
the United States, and deducted from our supply of that metal. It 
would be the same as selling to Europe three or four inches of 
water out of our canals, or ten per cent. of the rollirig stock of our 
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railways, with, in this case, no means of replacing what we had 
disposed of. It would be the deliberate surrender both of an irre- 
placeable necessity, and of all those compensations which make 
national debts less burdensome than other debts. It would be the 
transformation of our debts into the most burdensome form of 
debt. 

And this is the policy which the Treasury has pursued, is pur- 
suing, and means to pursue. It has steadily aimed at funding the 
debt at rates too low for American investors. It is borrowing on 
terms on which no money is permanently lent in this country on 
the best security, say on bonded mortgage. It is true that money 
is to be had on call loans at lower rates, but call loans are no test 
of the case, for at times when call loans are offered at two, three, 
and four fer cent. legitimate investments are sometimes made at 
seven, eight and nine fer cent. The Treasury has deliberately 
turned its back on the American money-market, and sought the 
European. When it has concluded its present series of transactions 
all our bonds will be held in Europe, except those needed as the 
basis of our National Banking system. Every Secretary has been 
eager for the lower interest; not one seems to have seriously con- 
sidered whether even cheapness may not be dear bought. 

And this, be it noted, does not affect only the bonds which have 
actually been funded at a lower rate. It affects them all. The 
purpose of the government to pull down the interest in this way 
has made our bonds of all sorts undesirable as a permanent 
investment in this country ; for as they are all now redeemable at 
the option of the Government, all are liable to this reduction at an 
early date. Hence they flow steadily towards Europe. Our Phil- 
adelphia brokers buy them steadily for the New York market, but 
rarely make a sale for home investment; they are sent in quantities 
from our city to New York, and thence exported to Europe. And 
as it is with us, so it is at all the other money centres. 

“ But if Europe takes the bonds, she must send us the gold. If 
we do have to pay the interest, she must pay the principal first.” 
This is true in effect with some qualification which we shall after- 
wards notice. But see what the effect is. It means the savings 
of the people, heretofore invested in our debt, are forced to seek 
some other channel. Every hundred millions thus invested in 
Europe, means a hundred millions set free in America, and turned 
for the time into our banks to be multiplied. It means the vast 
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and rapid growth of deposits, and the still vaster and more rapid 
of loans based upon deposits in the national banks; John Smith 
having ceased to hold his thousand dollars in Government bonds, 
because he has either voluntarily or involuntarily sold them to 
Max Hirsch, of Frankfurt, goes to the bank and deposits there the 
price they brought, and the bank lend the sum to John Jones who 
wishes to invest in Lake Shore, or Rock Island, or Reading. Smith 
steps into Wall street or Third street at the same instant for ex- 
actly the same purpose, so that that thousand dollars has become 
two thousand in practice,—an inflation not produced by our 
Treasury notes. These loans advanced from 603 millions, in 1867, 
to 944 millions, in 1873, while bank stock advanced only from 415 
to 491 millions. Here was an inflation of nearly 350 millions in 
the national banks alone, and taking in the State and private 
fanks and the Trust Companies, the total would be well on to 
1,000 millions. Funding the debt means, therefore, the stimu- 
lation of every sort of business speculation. It means a vast infla- 
tion of the currency, in the strictest sense, with a view to Resump- 
tion !—an inflation affected without the addition of a dollar to that 
volume of paper money which is commonly held responsib]e for 
all our inflations. And this is just the history of the years 1867- 
1873: a steady increase of the volume of American capital seeking 
investment, and a corresponding decline in the character of the 
investment. Three hundred and fifty millions were invested every 
year in railroads—most of it creating an enormous demand for 
iron,a rapid multiplication of establishments for its production. 
These establishments were built rapidly, and therefore wastefully. 
They competed with each other for skilled labor, forcing wages up 
to an abnormal rate. In 1870, the duties were lowered on iron, 
because of its high price, but the price remained the same. Had 
the duty been abolished, every American establishment would have 
gone on producing at the old rate. The world was “ iron-hungry,” 
Mr. Greeley said in 1872. England could not produce pig iron 
enough to fill her orders for iron goods; she had to import it, 
The pigs are piled up thirty feet high around her Staffordshire 
furnaces now, and find no buyers. Steel rails brought $136 a ton 
in our city; they sell now for $48. In 1867, we. had two es- 
tablishments for their manufacture; now we have thirteen. 

This and other similar causes produced a factitious demand 
for various classes of goods, especially textiles. The work- 
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man paid above his work, must dress himself and all his house- 
hold in a new style. Spinning and weaving mills grew apace, 
like the iron establishments; every other species of manufac- 
ture felt the same feverish stimulus. Nor was it native capital 
only that kept the pot boiling; the overflow of the London money- 
market reached us. The volume expanded, so that by 1873 we 
owed abroad about $1,800,000,000. 

The crash began in America, because the inflation began here; 
but it had extended to England, to Germany and to Canada. 
Over production, 2. ¢., industrial fever followed by collapse and 
languor, was the cry of the world. Free Trade countries and Pro- 
tectionist countries, Hard Money countries and Soft Money coun- 
tries, felt the depression alike. Our own paper currency had not 
been expanded one dollar from the beginning to the end of the 
period, yet it must bear the blame with our economic wiseacres, 
whose pet nostrum is its abolition. Our credit currency had 
been enormously inflated, as had that of England; but no eco- 
nomic wiseacre takes account of any money that is not either coined 
or stamped on bits of paper. And the inflation of that currency, 
while it contributed vastly to the result, was not itself the prime 
cause but the effect of it. It is most sensitive to all the breaths of 
public opinion; but it takes no initiative; it expands when other 
interests expand, and contracts with them. 

It must be said farther that this transfer of bonds to foreign 
holders, which the Treasury has forced, has not been used to bring 
into the country a stock of gold, which might help us toward 
specie payments and furnish a reserve upon which to draw in pay- 
ing back the interest in Europe. Those bonds have been really 
paid away for European commodities and luxuries, which we had 
better have done without. The enormous importations which 
took place in the period of inflation could not have been effected, 
had not the government forced our home investors to dispose of 
their share in the National Debt, and thus furnished our importers 
with a means of paying Europe. Had the balance of trade against 
us been paid in gold alone, imports must have been vastly reduced, 
for no such supply of gold was accessible. We would have been 
speedily drained of that metal, and exchange with Europe would 
have risen to a figure beyond all example. Funding thus both 
stimulated extravagant tastes and furnished the means of gratify- 
ing them. It raised among the people in connection with the 
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speculative spirit, a demand for more and more costly articles than 
our exports and our small accumulations of gold could pay for, 
and it plunged us iato a burdensome debt to Europe in order that 
they might be paid. 

And now we are in the Slough of Despond, all together, and 
seem likely to stay there. And the Treasury, sublimely uncon- 
scious of its part in producing the general havoc, goes on with its 
high-handed policy. It is thrusting millions upon millions more 
of American capital out into the cold in search of investment; it 
is transferring the public burdens still more from the places where 
they will be least felt to those where they will prove intolerable- 
It is giving ever more leverage to the demagogues of repudiation, 
who would have no opportunity but for the genuine grievances 
and distresses of the people, and instead of rallying all classes of 
the community on the side of public honesty and probity, by dis- 
tributing the national debt among all classes, as is the case with 
that of England, it is laboring to bring about a day when no per- 
son in America except the national ‘banks will have any personal 
interest in the matter. Instead of making the debt, as in England, 
the basis of a community of interest, it is making it the basis of a 
division of interest of the most threatening sort. 

And this foreign debt is not the worst result of the policy, al- 
though it has saddled us with a vast burden, and brought us no 
adequate return. Far worse are the results at home, — the im- 
mense destruction of capital by bad and hasty investments, the en- 
forced idleness of hard times, the diminution of confidence and 
enterprise. The first alone has inflicted a loss greater probably than 
the whole of our foreign indebtedness. 


Conclusions for use: (1) Funding should stop and stop at 
once. 


(2) A change is needed in the Treasury’s policy such as will 


make our bonds a desirable investment for the savings of our own 
people, even if it be a higher rate of interest. 


(3) The national currency, the only good paper money we have 
ever had, should not be sacrificed to the theories of doctrinaires, 
but should, together with the national bank-notes be made convert- 
ible into government bonds at the counter of every national bank. 
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HAECKEL’S GENESIS OF MAN, OR HISTORY OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


[SECOND PAPER. ] 
ONTOGENESIS. 


HE primary law of ontogenesis and that which connects it 

with the modern theory of development, is founded on the 
discovery of Von Baer, that the different successive stages of the 
embryonic development of the higher animals bear a singularly 
close resemblance to certain lower animals in their adult state, and 
that the embryos of many animals, and of man himself, in their 
earlier stages, are scarcely distinguishable from one another. This 
fact, as already remarked, was carefully studied by Von Baer, and 
the successive stages of embryonic life systematically compared 
and co-ordinated. In his great work on the History of Develop- 
ment of Animals, (1828-1837), that distinguished embryologist has 
given to the world the results of his exhaustive investigations. In 
this work he announces that the theory of types founded by Cuvier 
in 1816, upon the facts of comparative anatomy, is confirmed by 
those of embryology, and shows that the process of development, 
which is the same for all the animals of any of the four types, is 
different from those of different types. 

Haeckel does not gainsay the general truth of this statement, 
but simply shows that it cannot be used as an argument against 
the theory of descent, as Baer’s investigations were confined to 
fully differentiated animals of each type, and not extended to the 
then little known Amphioxus and Ascidians, which later researches 
have shown to constitute transition forms uniting two types. Be- 
sides, as we shall see, however different the course of development 
of different animals may be, the embryos of animals of higher 
types pass through phases identical with the adult forms of some 
of the lower types, though not of others, showing that the four 
types of Cuvier and Von Baer—Radiates, Articulates, Mollusks 
and Vertebrates—can neither be regarded as co-ordinate, nor as 
regularly subordinated to each other. And this is not all: Baer’s 
own facts and those of many embryologists show that there must 
be another type added to these four; viz., the Protozoa, and that 
from this the course of both phylogenetic and ontogenetic develop- 
ment has been through the Vermes directly to the Vertebrata, leav- 
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ing the remaining types untouched. It‘ seems, therefore, simply 
that the different branches of the main stem have in our time 
spread so widely, and become so far differentiated by adaptive in- 
fluences, that even their embryos have lost many of the original 
traces of relationship. The important fact remains that within the 
vertebrate type, as within other types, the embryonic stages corre- 
spond with wonderful accuracy to the successively ascending 
classes and orders established for that type. 

The law of Von Baer, expressed in the most general terms, as 
laid down by himself, is in these words: “ The development of an 
individual of a definite animal form is determined by two relations : 
first, by a progressive development of the animal body through in- 
creasing histological and morphological differentiation (Sonderung) ; 
secondly, through simultaneous progressive development from a 
more general form of the type to a more special. The degree of 
development of the animal body consists in a greater or less 
amount of heterogeneity of the elementary parts and of the indi- 
vidual components of a composite apparatus ; in a word, in the 
greater histological and morphological differentiation. The type, 
on the contrary, is the fundamental relation of the organic elements 
and organs.” 

Upon this important law, Haeckel puts the new interpretation 
that the “type” of Von Baer is the representative of the law of 
heredity of Darwin (the vis centripeta of Goethe), while the “ degree 
of development” means neither more nor less than his law of 
adaptation (Goethe's vis centrifuga). 

The parallelism which is found to exist between the facts of 
ontogenesis and the facts of phylogenesis, between the embryonic 
forms of higher, and the adult forms of lower, organisms, is one of 
the most astonishing discoveries which science has ever made. 
It is one which would have been least likely ever to be 
reached by conjecture or by any form of @ priori reasoning. There 
was but one possible mode of reaching this truth, and this was by 
long and patient investigation of the minutest objects and most 


occult phenomena, without the aid even of a “working hypoth- 
esis.” 


Such a truth must have a meaning. This meaning Baer himself 
never realized, and when pointed out to him by others, never 
accepted. Yet I venture to predict that no unbiased reader of 
Haeckel’s Anthropogenie will any longer doubt the justice of his 
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conclusions respecting the significance of this marvelous co-inci- 
dence. The believers in miracles, who refuse to accept this ex- 
planation, will have discovered the most miraculous of all miracles, 
The singular alleged action of Providence in stirring fossil shells 
and bones into the earth, of which the mountains were made, “as a 
cook stirs raisins into a pudding,” would be an intelligible phe- 
nomenon compared with this. That a man should begin his 
existence as an amoeba, should subsequently turn into a worm, a 
little later should become a /amprey, later still a fish, and after pass- 
ing through amphibian, reptilian, monotreme, marsupial, lemurian, 
and simian forms, should at last emerge with the human shape,— 
this series of remarkable metamorphoses, if required to be explained 
on the assumption that it is directed by the arbitrary will of the 
Creator, would certainly furnish a still more fatal stumbling-block 
than even the presence of so many useless and usually deleterious 
rudimentary organs, as all higher animals are found to possess. 
For even if we can bring ourselves to comprehend how the Creator 
may, for some inscrutable reason, introduce many arbitrary irregu- 
larities into his handiwork, according as he may be actuated by 
this or that caprice, we are still at a loss to understand how he 
should wish to carry on a whole system of freaks in the embryo, 
which have a manifest correspondence with the mature forms of 
life known to exist upon the globe, unless there be some causal 
connection between the two systems. Nothing short of the most 
complete abnegation of reason, nay, of a strong effort to believe in 
the unreasonable, can prevent the mind, cognizant of these two 
series of facts, from becoming thoroughly convinced that such a 
dependence must subsist. 

The science which embraces both the ontogenetic and the phylo- 
genetic development of life, the genesis of life in general, is called 
by Haeckel Bzogenia, a science, as he remarks, as yet scarcely en- 
tered upon. The law which expresses the relation between the 
facts of ontogeny and the facts of phylogeny is, therefore, the 
fundamental law of dcogenia. Stated in the most direct manner, 
this law is that “phylogenesis is the mechanical cause of ontogene- 
sis.” From a somewhat altered point of view, the same idea is 
conveyed by saying that ontogenesis is a brief recapitulation of phy- 
logenesis, or, that the history of the germ (Keimesgeschichie) is an 
abridgment or epitome of the history of the race (Stammesgeschichie). 
Mathematically enunciated, the germ-development becomes a 
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function of the race-development, so that every differentiation of 
the latter carries with it a corresponding and consequential differ- 
entiation of the former. This is the fundamental law of organic 
development, the great biogenetic ground-principle, to which the 
student of the history of development, whether of its ontogenetic or 
its phylogenetic aspect, must continually recur. The great law of 
heredity, which Goethe calls “the stubborn power of permanency in 
whatever has once possessed reality,” while it graciously yields to 
the influence of surrounding circumstances and admits of progress, 
nevertheless requires, with all the rigor of sovereignty, that every step 
forward shall be taken through the established channels, and with 
due respect for the most ancient forms. The human germ may, 
indeed, develop and perfect itself in the highest form of organized 
existence, but the old and time-honored fish-form and worm-form 
and amoeba-form, nay, even the moner-form, must be respected, and 
the proud man-germ must humbly bow to the inexorable decree of 
Nature, and must undergo this manifold and repeated metempsycho- 
sis, which in its strange reality eclipses all the dreams of Thales 
and Pythagoras. 

Phylogenesis, which is a cause, begins with the moner; onto- 
genesis, which is a consequence, begins with the cell. For man, 
as for all animals that have advanced beyond an extremely low 
Stage of existence, there is but one mode by which new individuals 
of the race can be created and the race itself perpetuated, and that 
is by the contact of two germinal principles having opposite sexual 
polarities. Each of these principles is a simple cell. The male is 
the sperm-cell, the female the germ-cell. Only by the union and 
literal blending of these two cells can generation take place. 

The cell is the lowest organized form of existence. It is also 
the last term in the histological analysis of the tissues of the body. 
An animal is ultimately nothing more than an organized assem- 
blage of cells, a compound individual. 

The moner is a lower form of existence than the cell, the lowest 
known form, and may be distinguished as a wholly unorganized 
and undifferentiated individual. 

There are but two essential properties of a cell, a central nucleus 
and surrounding protoplasm. The only organization, the only differ- 
entiation, is that which distinguishes these two substances. And 
this is itself very slight. Chemically they can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished. Both consist of a carbon compound, containing a 
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certain proportion of nitrogen, and belong to the albuminous group, 
of which all animal tissues are principally composed. The nucleus 
is generally of a darker color, but sometimes of a lighter, and may 
or may not contain in its centre a minute dot—wucleolus? It also 
may or may not be surrounded by a membranous envelope. This 
is generally present in the cells of plants, while it is generally ab- 
sent in those of animals. 

The form of cells differs according to the circumstances of their 
existence. They are the most plastic and easily modified by ex- 
ternal conditions of all organized beings, and therefore make the 
best subjects for the study of the law of adaptation. Stationary 
cells in a motionless medium are uniformly spherical. When sub- 
jected to pressure they assume hexagonal, elongated or compressed 
forms, according to the nature of the pressure. Cells that are 
active in a liquid medium have a portion of the matter composing 
their outer parts extended into a caudal appendage away from the 
direction of motion. In addition to the forms named, cells fre- 
quently assume others, sometimes taking wholly amorphous shapes, 
resulting from the particular conditions to which they may be sub- 
jected. They frequently change their form, and this not only from 
external influences, but in obedience. to internal or subjective 
determinations. For a cell is a living creature. It possesses all 
the essential characteristics of an organized individual. The only 
functions necessary to characterize a living being are nutrition and 
propagation. Both these the cell possesses. It grows by the 
absorption of nourishment from the medium in which it lives. 
Where this nourishment is not uniformly mingled throughout the 
medium, but exists in the form of scattered solid particles, the cell 
acquires the power to extend portions of its substance into tempo- 
rary organs of grasping, and thus to enclose and devour its food. 
It thus improvises a mouth and jaws on whichever side it may need 
them, and feeds itself after the manner of another animal. 

The cell propagates, like many much higher organisms, by 
division, or fission. It continues to take nourishment and to grow 
until it reaches the limit fixed by heredity for its size, and then, 
instead of growing larger or of ceasing to take food, it divides into 
two distinct cells. Each of these then goes through with the same 
process of nutrition and division, and so on. 

But beside these two essential phenomena, which are common 
to all life, whether animal or vegetal, the cell performs two other 
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truly animal functions. It possesses the power of locomotion, and 
the faculty of sensation. Cells with caudal appendages, called 
lash-cells (Gezsselzellen), have acquired that form in consequence of 
their independent activities in their liquid medium. Various other 
forms are traceable to similar causes. Asa proof of the posses- 
sion by cells of a faculty of sensation, we have only to consider 
the efforts of various kinds to obtain their food. Some are actu- 
ally carnivorous, and show a certain degree of dexterity in captur- 
ing their prey. They are, therefore, not only capable of feeling, 
but in a qualified sense of thinking and of reasoning. 

There is no essential difference between the sperm-cells and 
germ-cells of higher animals, and the simple cells of which many 
lower animals consist, and beyond which they never advance. We 
can only say that among the infinitely varied forms of life we find 
that while most creatures have developed into highly compound 
states, and only revert to the original unicellular condition at the 
beginning of each individual’s existence, there are still many crea- 


tures that never progress beyond this primordial stage, and whose 
entire existence is passed in the form and condition of simple cells. 
Among such creatures may be named the Amoedae, the Gregarinae, 


the /uzfusoria, etc. These animals, as well as those which consist 
simply of an accumulation or aggregation of cells, such as the 
Labryinthulae, etc., and which form the second stage of develop- 
ment, never rising above the cellular condition, are classed by 
Haeckel together with his Planacada, in a grand division or depart- 
ment by themselves, and called Protozoa. A further ground for 
this classification will be seen later. 

According to the fundamental biogenetic law above stated, the 
cell must be the primordial form out of which all more highly 
organized beings, including man, have developed, since it is the 
original stage of their ontogenetic development. And as there 
still exist unicellular beings resembling the sperm-cells and the 
germ-cells of higher organisms, the deduction is warranted that all 
higher creatures are the descendants of some form of these unicel- 
lular beings. Considering the differences that may and do exist 
even in cells, and in animals consisting of a single cell, Haeckel 
is led to the conclusion that of all the unicellular creatures known 
to science, the Amoeba bears the strongest evidence of being the 
original progenitor of the human race. 

The history of the discovery of the human ova and spermatozoa 
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deserves a brief notice. In 1672, De Graaf discovered the Graafian 
vesicle, which he supposed to be the ovum itself. In 1797, Cruik- 
shank, Prevost and Dumas found and described the true ovules, 
but failed to comprehend their real nature and importance. It was 
left for Von Baer thirty years later to complete the discovery, and 
place it before the world in its full light. Piirkinje (1825) and 
Wagner (1835) added important contributions in the discovery of 
the germinative vesicle or nucleus, and the germinative dot or u- 
cleolus. The fact that the ova are simple cells could not be recog- 
nized until after the founding of the universal cell-theory by 
Schleiden (1838) and Schwann (1839). It was then perceived that 
eggs themselves are cells, differing in scarcely any respect from the 
cells of other tissues. 

The discovery of the spermatozoa, or male seminal animalcules, 
was first made by Leeuwenhoek in 1674, and confirmed by Louis 
Ham in 1677. <A long war arose between the so-called Axzmalcu- 
lists and Ovulists, the first of which believed that the animalcules 
were the true and only germs of the future being, which simply 
found in the ova a suitable matrtx for their development, while the 
latter maintained that the ova were the true germs, which were 
only affected with a germinative impulse by contact with the sper- 
matozoa. The real nature of this mysterious process has only 
been clearly brought to light by the labors of more modern inves- 
tigators, among the foremost of whom must be ranked Prof. Ernst 
Haeckel, of Jena. 

The ova of all mammals are identical in all essential character- 
istics. They all possess both nucleus and nucleolus, are of a 
spherical form, and about one-tenth of a line in diameter, and all 
acquire at maturity a membranous envelope called the chorion or 
zona pellucida. The egg of a mouse and that of an elephant can- 
not be distinguished from each other or from the human ovum in 
any respect. They are all simple cells. 

The sperm-cells of mammals possess a no less marked similarity. 
They are exceedingly small as compared with the germ-cells, and 
possess long filiform caudal appendages. The chorion is wanting. 
Their form may be divided into head, body and tail, but between 
no two of these parts can there be said to exist any clear line of 
separation. The head contains the nucleus surrounded by proto- 
plasm or cell-substance, which is carried backward in gradually 
diminished quantity, forming the remaining portions. It was not 
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until the year 1873 that it was discovered that these important 
organisms, like the female ova, were simple cells. This discovery 
is in great part due to Prof. Haeckel’s own investigation. 

We may now consider the immediate consequences of the union 
of the sperm-cell with the germ-cell. The spermatozoon penetrates 
the many times larger ovum, making its entrance through minute 
pores in the chorion, and mingling at once with the germinative 
matter of the cell. A remarkable change takes place. Two per- 
fect cells with opposite sexual polarities have been drawn together 
by their inherent affinities. They have met and their substances 
have commingled. They literally blend into one individual. But 
that individual is no longer a cell. The sperm-cell has lost its in- 
dividuality and wholly disappeared. The nucleus of the germ- 
cell has likewise entirely vanished. The entire interior of the 
original cell has become a homogeneous mass of protoplasm, no 
longer possessing any traces of organization. Only the chorion 
remains to determine its original form. It is a case of retrogres- 
sion (Riickbildung), of reversion to the lowest type of existence. 
The human being who, as represented in sperm-cell and germ-cell, 
stands on the plane of the amoeba and the znufusorium, has gone 
back, on the union of these cells, to that of the moner. As if 
nature was not satisfied that any form of life should begin with the 
cell, the second stage of existence, but required absolutely that 
every being, no matter how high might be its destiny, should go 
to the very foot of the scale and climb the entire distance, in order 
that it might pass through every form that has belonged to its 
whole line of ancestors. 

From another point of view, this union and literal blending of 
the male and female principles is not only of the highest intellectual 
interest, but is calculated to awaken the most lively esthetic senti- 
ments. Nothing more poetic or romantic has ever been presented 
to the human fancy by all the fictions of the world than the mar- 
velous reality of this courtship of cells! The very fountain-head 
of love (Urquelle der Liebe) is reached in the affinities of two cells! 
The ruling passion of all ages has its ultimate basis in this new- 
found physiological fact. When the march of science shall have 
exposed the shallow fictions and falsehoods upon which the pre- 
sent artificial code of social life rests, and when the fears of ,those 
who can imagine nothing better shall have been dispelled, then let 
the future Homer of science sing, not the illicit loves of Paris and 
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Helen, which whelm great nations in untimely ruin, but the 
lawful wooings and the heroic sacrifices of the sperm-cell and the 
germ-cell as they rush into that embrace which annihilates both 
that a great and advancing race may not perish from the earth! 
And here there is no fiction, there is not even speculation. Both 
the plot and details of this tale belong to the domain of estab- 
lished fact, and rest upon the most thorough scientific investigation. 

The structureless form first assumed by the fecundated ovum is 
termed a cytode, but from the circumstance of its being the onto- 
genetic form, which corresponds to the moner, Haeckel has also 
applied to it the systematic name of MJonerula. In his system this 
is the stage of germ-development which the moner, before its fur- 
ther differentiation, had impressed upon all organic matter, and 
through which all higher forms must consequently invariably pass. 

This cytode or monerula stage is, however, of short duration. 
Very soon the homogeneous mass acquires a new nucleus, and 
thus again assumes the character of a simple cell. This second 
cell-form is so similar to that of the unfecundated ovum that many 
observers who had actually witnessed the cytode form, on looking 
again soon after and seeing only the primary cell-form, had dis- 
credited their intermediate observations. It was not until the en- 
tire transformation had been repeatedly witnessed through all the 
steps of its progress that the fact of such a strange transition 
became established beyond a doubt. 

The new cell, although indistinguishable from the old, possesses 
an invisible element derived from the absorbed substance of the 
sperm-cell which gives it the potential character of the parents. 
The old cell, as such, was an independent living organism, capa- 
ble of performing the essential functions of life, including that of 
reproducing its kind; 2. ¢., of dividing up into cells like itself, but 
which could progress no farther. The new cell, on the other hand, 
is the germ of a highly-organized being. 

This is the second, or ovulum, stage of development which has 
been impressed upon the germ by the amoeba stage of phyloge- 
netic development. The human being is now an amoeba. 

The next step in the development of the fecundated germ con- 
sists in a process of division,which takes place in the nucleus. 
This first divides into two, and the surrounding protoplasm ar- 
ranges itself into two hemispheres so as to form a double cell. 
Then each of these two nuclei, with its surrounding protoplasm, 
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goes through the same process, dividing the cell into four parts. 
The same process is then repeated for each of these parts, and so 
on, increasing the division in a geometrical progression, until the 
entire contents of the chorion consist of a mass of closely-aggregated 
minute cells. 

The form which the fecundated egg has now assumed, is called, 
from its resemblance to a mulberry, the Mora. It is merely a 
compound form of the simple cell. Instead of one comparatively 
large cell, it now consists of an aggregated society of small cells. 
Prof. Haeckel has established a theoretical group of compound 
amoebe which he calls Synamoebia, as the phylogenetic ancestral 
form to which the Woru/a owes its existence; but it has been shown 
by the researches of Archer and of Cienkowski into some species 
of Cystophrys and into the Ladyrinthulee, that these hypothetical 
Synamoebia have an actual representation in the fauna of the globe. 
These creatures are found to consist of formless accumulations of 
similar simple cells. 

The fourth stage of germinal development is the Blastosphaere- 
stage. It consists of a transformation of the MMJorula which is 
brought about by the absorption of a clear fluid from the medium 
in which it is situated, which collects at the centre and crowds the 
cells outward, pressing them together until they are made to form 
a single layer upon the inner surface of the chorion, and thus leav- 
ing the whole interior filled only with the new liquid. The germ 
is enlarged during the process from its former diameter of about 
one-tenth of a line to that of half a line. The cells now forming 
this single layer have assumed a hexagonal shape due to their 
lateral pressure against one another. The new form is denomi- 
nated the Blastosphaera or vesicula blastodermica, while thec ellular 
layer bears the name of germinal membrane (Keimhaut) or blasto- 
derm. 

The blastosphaere is a stage of embryonic development which is 
common to all creatures that have a higher organization than that 
of the synamoebian societies of cells. In many of the lower forms 
of life it becomes a stage of metamorphosis rather than of embry- 
onic development, since these minute blastosphaeres lead independ- 
eut lives for a time as the larve of higher forms. This is the case 
with the calcareous sponges, with many zoophytes, worms, ascidi- 
ans and molluscs. Such larve are called Planule. They are 
usually covered with ciliz which serve as aids to locomotion. 
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These facts alone would justify the believer in the dependence of 
ontogeny upon phylogeny in maintaining that this stage had once 
formed the highest plane of development, and that there had once 
existed a race of creatures which, after passing through the three 
preceding stages, completed their career as true blastosphaeres, and 
that all higher organisms must, in that sense, be descendants of 
such a race. Haeckel assumes such a group of creatures which 
he calls the Planacada. This hypothesis, however, was scarcely 
necessary, from the fact that there are animals well known to 
science which conform in their general structure entirely to this 
stage of development. Many such creatures now exist both in 
the sea and in fresh water, consisting of a single exterior layer of 
cells surrounding a fluid or gelatinous interior, and usually pro- 
vided, like the larval forms, with locomotive ciliz. Especially may 
be mentioned the Syxura in the Volvocinae and the Magosphaera 
planula, The latter was discovered and named by Haeckel, who 
has carefully traced its development through the lower stages and 
proved the Planula to be its highest and mature condition. Such 
an animal is therefore a true /Planaea, as strictly so as are the 
members of Haeckel’s theoretical ancestral group of Planacada. 

To the philosophical embryologist, the blastosphaere stage pre- 
sents an extraordinary interest. Nothing could illustrate this bet- 
ter than the remarkable utterance which it has elicited from Von 
Baer himself, one of the few of his statements which possess not 
only an ontogenetic, but also a phylogenetic significance. “The 
farther we go back,” says he, “the greater agreement do we find 
even in the most different animals. We are thus led to the ques- 
tion whether at the commencement of development all animals 
were not essentially alike, and whether there does not exist for all 
a common primordial form? As the germ is the undeveloped 
animal itself, it may be reasonably stated that the simple blasto- 
sphaere (B/asenform) is the common fundamental form out of 
which all animals are, not only ideally, but historically devel- 
oped.” 

The next and fifth stage of embryonic development is the most 
important of all, as it leads us directly to the consideration of 
Haeckel’s celebrated “ Gastraca Theory.” The ontogenetic form 
is called the Gastru/a, which differs in two important respects from 
the Planula. Instead of a single cellular layer, as in the latter 
the Gastrula possesses two such layers, one immediately within 
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the other. These layers themselves differ from that of the Plan- 
ula in consisting of several rows of cells instead of one, thus form- 
ing two distinct coats composed each of several layers of cells. 
These two coatings are quite independent of each other, and may 
be easily separated, which is not the case with the layers of cells 
composing each coat. The two coats differ still further from each 
other in being made up of unlike cells. Those of the inner are 
larger, softer, and darker colored than those of the outer. 

The other important distinction between the Gastrula and the 
Planula is the possession by the former of an orifice at one point 
on its surface, through which it receives its nourishment, and 
excretes refuse materials. This form of the Gastrula-stage, how- 
ever, it should be stated, cannot be identified in the higher verte- 
brates. In man it is represented merely by a disk-shaped thicken- 
ing at one spot on the spherical germ, and the formation there of 
the two primary germinative layers which extend round into a sort 
of sack, which is the unmistakable homologue of the typical Gas- 
trula of the lower animals. 

The process by which the embryo passes from the Planula to 
the Gastrula state, though simple, would be somewhat tedious, and 
the reader must be referred for the details of this transition to 
treatises on embryology, or to Prof. Haeckel’s own work. 

An extraordinary interest attaches to this stage of ontogenetic 
development, in consequence of its carrying the embryo across the 
line which separates the Protozoa from the Metazoa. Haeckel in- 
sists upon this as the primary division of the animal kingdom. 

The Protozoa are not a co-ordinate department or type with the 
Vertebrates, Mollusks, etc. They constitute a sub-kingdom, co- 
ordinate only with the other sub-kingdom of M/etazoa, under which 
these types all fall. To class the Protozoa among the Radiates 
would be equivalent to placing the Cryptogams under the Endo- 
gens in a botanical system. The reasons for this are purely onto- 
genetic. The Gastrula possesses the two primary germinative 
layers, which belong to none of the forms below it. The most 
thorough embryological research has established beyond a doubt 
the important fact that all the tissues of the body of every animal 
that develops beyond that stage are evolved out of the one or the 
other of these primary layers. The Protozoa and the Metazoa are 
therefore separated by the broadest possible line of demarkation, 
the former possessing no primary germinative layers, while the 
latter are either composed of them or developed out of them. 
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The extreme importance of these cellular layers, therefore, be- 
comes at once apparent, and it is upon the manner in which the 
different tissues of the body are formed out of this simple building 
material that the most patient and indefatigable embryologists 
have been engaged during the past half century. It is found that 
from the outer layer or exoderm are formed; first, the epidermis 
and organs ,arising from it (hair, nails, feathers, scales, etc.); sec- 
ondly, the nervous system and the most important part of the 
organs of sense; thirdly, the greater part of the flesh of the body, 
the muscles; and fourthly, the skeleton of vertebrates ; in short, 
all the organs of /ocomotion and of sensation. 

Out of the inner layer, or eztoderm, on the other hand, are de- 
veloped first, the inner lining or epithelium of the entire cavity 
of the body, together with that of all the glands and organs be- 
longing to it, lungs, liver, etc.; secondly, the muscles of the in- 
ternal vegetative system, including the heart; and thirdly, the cells 
of the generative organs. This last, however, is still open to 
some doubt. 

In consequence of these special functions performed by each of 
the two primary germinative layers, the outer one has been called 
the animal germ-layer (anzmales Keimblatt), and the inner the vege- 
tative germ-layer (vegetatives Keimblatt). The Latin terms exo- 
derma, dermophyllum, lamina dermalis, and lamina serosa, have 
also been applied to the former, and enxtoderma, gastrophyllum, la- 
mina gastralis, and lamina mucosa to the latter. 

The Gastrula is a common larval form of many lower animals, 
such as Sponges, Polyps, Corals, Medusae, Worms, Mollusks and 
Radiates. It is also a larval form of the two most interesting of all 
animals for the history of development, viz: the Ascidian and the 
Amphioxus. Many zodphytes and sponges are indeed nothing 
more in their final state than an aggregation or society of Gastru- 
lae. They therefore constitute a compound Gastraca 

There is still another larval form belonging .to this class which 
possesses an almost equal interest with the Gastrula. This is the 
Ascula. It belongs to the life histories of both Sponges and Me- 
dusae, being developed out of the gastrula-form, and from it the 
fundamental biogenetic law leads us back to the long extinct Pro 
tascus, or primordial sack, which was the ancient progenitor of 
the zodphytes. It is fixed to the bottom of the sea, having its 
open end directed upward. No longer needing the ciliae em- 
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ployed by the Gastrula as organs of locomotion, these are conse- 
quently wanting. Its body consists of a simple sack or stomach, 
whose walls are formed by the two primary germinative layers in 
all their primordial simplicity. 

The already famous Gastraea Theory of Haeckel is nothing 
more than the simple application of his fundamental biogenetic 
law to the Gastrula stage of development. By this law he is led 
to the conclusion that at one period in the history of the globe an 
animal having at maturity the form and organization of the Gas- 
trula, and to which he gives the name of Gastraea, constituted the 
highest form of organic development upon it, and that from this 
primordial state of the two primary germinative layers the process 
of differentiation of organs proceeded until the present complex 
state of the animal kingdom has been reached, even as from the 
embryonic gastrula-form the highest of living beings are now de- 
veloped through this ontogenetic recapitulation. ‘The Gastraea,” 
says he, “ must have lived at least during the Laurentian period, 
and sported about in the sea by means of its ciliated exterior coat, 
in the same manner as the free-moving Gastrulae now do.” 

The great interest which attaches to the Gastraea Theory, as 
already remarked, arises out of the immense importance of the 
primary germ-layers as the basis of all future histological develop- 
ment. That which carries it further out into the field of specula- 
tion, however, and thus in one way adds still more to its interest, 
is the difficulty both in finding the true homologue in man and 
the higher vertebrates generally, of the Gastrula of the Ascidian 
and Amphioxus, and also in finding any good systematic represen- 
tative of the ancestral Gastraea. 

The rest of the history of the ontogenetic development of man 
is the history of the differentiation of the two primary germina- 
tive layers. The Gastrula stage has furnished in these two layers 
the raw material for the entire future structure. By watching the 
progress of growth in exoderm and entoderm, the successive tis- 
sues of every part of the body may be traced to the highest degrees 
of specialization. ' From this point of view that stage possesses an 
interest far exceeding that of all those that have preceded it: for in it 
is found the first truly specialized organ. That organ is the stom- 
ach. The two essential functions of life are nutritionand reproduc- 
tion. The one is the promoter of ontogenetic, the other of phylo- 
genetic development. But as we saw in the cell, these two func- 
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tions are originally but one, and that one is nutrition. Reproduction 
appears here as a mere continuation of nutrition. Nutrition goes 
on to the limit of growth when division takes place. Nutrition is 
commuted into reproduction. Generation ts phylogenetic nutrition ; 
a truth which we should never have reached except by the study 
of the lowest organisms. Nutrition, therefore, is the one essential 
function of life. The organ of nutrition is the stomach. How 
significant, and yet how reasonable, that in the course of develop- 
ment the first specialized organ should be the stomach, and that 
the first creature possessing a specialized organ should. consist 
wholly of a stomach! Such a form is the Gastrula; sucha creature 
was the Protascus; and such is the hypothetical Gastraca of 
Haeckel. 

The sixth stage of the ontogenetic development gives the human 
embryo the form and organization of a worm. Our moral and 
religious teachers have from time immemorial delighted in remind- 
ing us that we were but “worms of the dust.” They should thank 
science for demonstrating that they were right. We might almost 
give them credit for an inspirational insight, did they not render 
their sincerity questionable by the indignation they evince when 
told that in the same sense that we are worms, we are also apes. 

The first important step in the progress of embryonic develop- 
ment, after leaving the Gastrula-stage, is the formation cf two 
additional germ-layers out of the two original ones. The exact 
mode of their development is still under discussion among embry- 
ologists. Haeckel believes that the original exoderm and ento- 
derm secrete each a new layer of cells from its inner surface; that 
is, from the surface of each which is contiguous to the other, so 
that the two new layers lie against each other and separate the 
primary by the thickness of both, It is, nevertheless, considered 
that in the process the original constitution and identity of the 
primary layers are destroyed, so that they have virtually resolved 
themselves into four secondary germ-layers. The two outer layers, 
however, now perform together the office of the original exoderm, 
while the two inner ones take the place of the entoderm. This 
division into four secondary germinative layers is the final divis- 
ion, all the tissues, without exception, being formed out of these, 
as they have in nearly every case been traced, 

The names assigned by Von Baer and by Haeckel to these sec- 
ondary layers have reference to the functions which they are found 
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to perform. Being all German in their etymology, they are diffi- 
cult to render into English. The following may answer as such 
an imperfect version: Numbering them from the outside, the 
first is called by Baer the skin or dermal layer (//autschicht), and 
by Haeckel the dermo-sensory leaf or fold (Hautsinnesblatt). The 
second is the muscular layer (/Vetschschicht) of Baer, and the 
dermo-fibrous leaf or fold (Hautfaserblatt) of Haeckel. The third 
is Baer’s vascular layer (Gefdissschicht), and Haeckel’s gastro-fibrous 
leaf or fold (Darmfaserblatt). The fourth, or extreme inner layer, 
Batr has denominated the mucous layer or membrane (Schleim- 
schicht), while Haeckel calls it the gastro-glandular leaf or fold 
(Darmdriisenblatt). Space will admit of no further following out 
of this interesting part of the history of embryonic development. 


All worms are composed of these four secondary germ-layers, 
the lowest possessing them in their greatest simplicity. The pop- 
ular idea of a worm is an elongated creature consisting of many 
joints or rings, (somztes) but this is only a compound state of the 
primitive worm, each ring or joint constituting zodlogically a dis- 
tinct individual, and possessing morphologically, if not physiologic- 


ally, allthe characters of one. The primitive worm has but one 
joint. Among the lowest of the worms are the Zurdellaria, which 
in many respects resemble the Gastrulae of some higher animals. 
Like them their body consists of a simple sack with only a single 
orifice, and even possesses the ciliary organs of locomotion. The 
great difference lies in the nature of the cellular layers composing 
this sack. In the Zzsbellaria these are the four secondary instead 
of the two primary germinative layers. Haeckel reasons here to 
an ancient primordial worm (Uszwurm, Prothelmis,) corresponding 
in all respects with this stage of embryonic development in man 
and the higher animals generally, and from which not only all 
other worms, but all creatures higher than the worms, including 
mankind, have descended. This worm-stage acquires an increased 
interest from the circumstance that. here the main trunk divides, 
sending off the articulate branch in one direction and the mollusk 
branch in another, leaving only the vertebrate stem. The embryo 
assumes a certain bilateralness, the four secondary germinative 
layers grow together at their dorsal median line and a chorda 
dorsalis is formed. This is the true Chordonium-stage. The em- 
bryo now has the closest affinities with the larval state of the As- 
cidian, which, strangely enough, though wholly devoid of a chorda 
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in its final state, has a well defined one in its larval state. There is 
another creature, the Appendicularia, which possesses a chorda 
dorsalis throughout its existence, although in all other respects it 
is a true worm and belongs with the ascidians, to the Zunicata, 
This animal is the true connecting link between the worms and 
the vertebrates, between the ascidian and the amphioxus. The 
hypothetical Chordonium of Haeckel, the assumed ancestor of the 
human race at this stage, and exact representative of the embryo 
at this period of its growth, differs scarcely at all from the Appen- 
dicularia. It is the common ancestor of the Zumicata and the 
Vertebrata. 

From a worm the embryo passes directly into a vertebrate. As 
the ascidian larva, the appendicularia, and the amphioxus are 
separated only by the smallest differences, although the two former 
are clearly worms, while the latter is clearly a vertebrate, so the 
corresponding transition stages in the embryo are distinguished 
only by almost imperceptible shades. 

The future man is now a vertebrate, but without distinct ver- 
tebrae. He is wholly without brain or cranial enlargement, with- 
out a regular heart, without mouth, without limbs. He now be- 
longs to a great sub-type of the Vertebrata, which Haeckel denomi- 
inates the Acrania. This entire sub-type has now but a single 
known living representative on the globe, the amphioxus', but 
Haeckel believes that a period existed when the Acrania greatly 
prevailed over the Crvaniota, or cranium-bearing vertebrates, and 
peopled all the seas and waters. This Acrania or amphioxus form 
constitutes the seventh stage of ontogenetic development. 

The next or eighth stage is the Lamprey or Monorrhina stage. 
The nervous system and the vertebral column begin to differen- 
tiate. The spinal marrow undergoes a slight enlargement at its 
anterior extremity, which is the rudiment of the brain. The 
vertebral column begins to develop out of the rudimentary 
chorda dorsalis. This does not take place by a gradual, simulta- 
neous formation of all the vertebrae along the line of the chorda, 
but, singular as it may seem, by the formation of one vertebra 
after another, beginning with the most anterior. This remarkable 





1A second acranial animal, discovered near Peale Island, Moreton Bay, Australia, 
has very recently been reported to the Royal Society by Prof. W. Peters, who has de- 
scribed it under the name of Zpigomethys cultellus. This discovery is of the highest 
interest to naturalists. 
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process points unmistakably to the composite character of the 
frame-work of every vertebrate body. Each vertebra of a verte- 
brate, like each ring of an annelid, represents a distinct and once 
independent unit of a compound organism. 

The present Cyclostomata or Monorrhinae are believed by Haeckel 
to be the sparse remains of a once great group of animals which in 
ancient times shared the possession of the globe with their gradually 
increasing rivals, the Ammphirrhinae, which had sprung from them 
just as the embryo of every higher vertebrate passes from the con- 
dition of the one into that of the other. The type of the former 
is the still living Lamprey or Petromyzon. As the names imply, the 
Monorrhinae have but one orifice for mouth and nose, which is of a 
circular shape, and is used as a Sucker, while the Amphirrhinae are 
provided with a pair of jaws and two nasal orifices. Excluding 
the Amphioxus (Acvania) the entire vertebrate type (Cvaniota) falls 
under these two groups, the Amp/urrhinae embracing all the higher 
vertebrates from the lowest fishes upward. 

From the form of the first of these groups to that of the second 
the embryo now passes, and enters upon its ninth stage of develop- 
ment; it becomes a fish. But as zatura non facit saltum, this first 
fish-form is not that of a true Ze/eost, but of a Selachian. Indeed 
the higher fish-form is never attained, but the embryo skims along 
at the bases of the great ichthyan and amphibian branches without 
becoming at any time a true fish or atrue Batrachian. This isa 
very significant fact, and one which, while it is easily accounted for 
by the general theory of descent, forms at the same time a power- 
ful ontogenetic argument for the truth of that theory. For the 
typical representatives of any great group exhibit only the ex- 
tremities of greatly differentiated branches remote from the parent 
stem, and it is not to be expected that in the corresponding em- 


bryonic forms of animals higher up the stem we should see any- 


thing but copies of those forms which existed prior to, or at the 
commencement of, ramification, and which are consequently within 
the common line of descent of both. 

Some will, perhaps, regret that their ancestors should have been 
worms, while they cannot count in their pedigree either the bee or 
the ant; others may not feel flattered to be informed of their close 
relationship with the frog and the toad; but few, I think, will be 
sorry to learn that their forefathers were not reptiles, though this 
fact precludes the more pleasant thought of claiming relationship 
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with the birds; for birds, with all their grace, beauty and inno- 
cence, are neither more nor less than transformed reptiles. 

The human embryo passes along the base of the Batrachian 
branch and through the Sozura (thus saving its tail), and so keeps 
quite aloof from the whole race of lizards, snakes, turtles, etc., and 
a fortiori, of birds. The unborn man is first a Selachian, then a 
Lepidosiren, then a Siren, and finally a Triton. His first limbs 
are fins, his first respiratory organs are gills, and his lungs are at 
first fish-bladders. 

The tenth and last stage of ontogenetic progress is denominated 
by Haeckel the <Amnion-stage. This stage embraces not only 
that of all true mammalian forms, but also takes in the two inter- 
esting antecedent groups, the Monotremata and the Marsupiaha., 
Haeckel establishes a hypothetical Protamnion, which he locates 
in the Permian period, and which he claims to have been the 
original progenitor of all the Avzniota, or amnion-bearing animals. 
The distinguishing characteristic of this embryonic form, as the 
name implies, is the beginning of the development of the impor- 
tant organ known as the amnion, which is simply a large extension 
of the yolk-sack, and is filled with a nourishing fluid. This fluid 
is gradually absorbed and appropriated by the embryo and fur- 
nishes a portion of its nutrition. Simultaneously with the amnion 
is developed also another important organ, the A//antois, or pri- 
mordial urinary sack. Both these organs are confined to the three 
highest classes of Vertebrates (reptiles, birds,and mammals). The 
embryo now begins to manifest decided mammalian characteristics. 
Already the gills have disappeared, having become transformed 
into jaws, hyoid bone, and otolithes: the heart has acquired its 
four chambers, and the swim-bladders have been specialized into 
lungs. For a while the uro-genital and excrementary orifices 
empty into the common cloaca, giving it the monotreme character 
Then, while the allantois is still present, a partition separates 
these, making both open externally. This is the Marsupial stage. 
Lastly, the allantois is transformed into a placenta, and the pure 
mammalian stage is reached. Leaving the great branches of the 
Carnivora and Rodentia on the one side, and the Ungulata and 
Cetacea on the other, the line of progress of the embrye until it is 
now direct, through the various phases of a Sloth-form, an Ape- 
form, and an Anthropoid form, emerges at last,—conditions being 


normal,—on the 28oth day of géstation, with the form of a human 
being. 
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No one who experiences the least regard for natural truth, what- 
ever views he may hold respecting the meaning of particular facts, 
can contemplate so remarkable a series of phenomena as this, and 
realize that he has himself once been the subject of such a strange 
course of development, without being led into a train of reflection 
which will open up to his mind broader and juster conceptions of 
the universe. 

At the same time it would be impossible to exaggerate the 
degree of added strength which a popular acquaintance with the 
bare facts of ontogenesis would impart to the hypothesis of devel- 
opment or modern doctrine of descent, and thus indirectly to the 
general conception of the law of universal evolution. 

. LesTER F. Warp. 





ART? 
‘‘ Shall these things be, and overcome us as a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?” 


\TO one who has seen many recent exhibitions of paintings can 


LN fail to note.the growing tendency, particularly among foreign 
artists, to new and especially oriental and tropical subjects, requir- 
ing striking outlines and high and varied color. In landscape, the 
temperate zone of Europe has become as “ effete” as we used to 
think its political capacities, and the genius of Gerome, Schreyer, 
and Fromentin, on the wing for new worlds to paint, hovers only 
over Northern Africa, Turkey and Siberia. In figure painting, 
pre-Raphaelitish Romans and Syrians, Venetian courtiers, modern 
Nubian and Circassian slaves, Arab sheikhs, Egyptian fellahs, and 
Moorish princesses, glorious in person and costume, have replaced 
the theological, mythological, or contemporary and local themes 
of the past. An “embarrassment of riches,” in complexion and 
covering, often forces on the artist a difficult decision, as to whether 
he shall sacrifice “the lendings” of crimson silk, of cloth of gold, 
of jeweled braid, or the surface of “ the unsophisticated man.” 

Let us hail this emancipation of art from the limits of tradition, 
this subservience to it of railway and steamship, of historical ex- 
ploration, and all the outgrowths of civilization, this subjection of 
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science! And only a beginning has been made—the galleries of 
the future will be brilliant with the floral prodigality of South 
American rivers; the picturesque heights and lakes of Central 
Africa; the opal and emerald coloring of South Sea islands 
set in coral reefs; the pale, unearthly splendors of the poles—and 
all that human life in each region can add to vivify the scene. 

All this is a part of a grand movement in the same direction, 
pervading architecture, music, literature and social life. Is it that 
the world, like a child d/asé with his toys, has again taken to 
“dressing up”—foretasting the coming of age? When the child 
possesses his manhood, he finds its tastes simpler than he imag- 
ined it; and in the real glories of the consummation of all things, 
our nineteenth-century imitations of medizval dress, building, arfd 
religious forms may seem like a play by daylight. But, however 
this may be, color and form, in quiet or active attitudes, har- 
moniously outlined, always speak effectively to our inner nature. 
Whether in the lower degree of “ still life,” or the higher of the 
human figure, the soul seeks always through them in art, the re- 
vival and the glorification of the same elements of beauty and con- 
solation in nature. Of consolation—for not only the brilliant and 
graceful, but the gray, the bleak, the almost formless and colorless, 
are in nature, as are medicinal herbs and waters, as well as glow- 
ing fruits, flower-crowned foliage, and joyous streams. 

Therefore we rejoice in the extension and subdivision of the 
painter’s chromatic scale, in the acquisition by art of whatever is 
best in nature. But in all this widening of the field of the masters, 
and its reaction on the style of the schools, must the moral laws 
of man be stretched and attenuated to even a “solution of continu- 
ity?” Isthe painter to become like the barbarian he portrays, as 
free from the instincts of civilizationas he is from the acts of its legis- 
lators and the decrees of its courts? The laws of drawing are un- 
changed, and regard not the subject—who may suspend any higher 
law ? 

If art be only technical skill in coloring surfaces, these questions 
have no meaning. There can be no morality in the painting of a 
house: why should there be in the painting of figures on canvas? 
But when we call the former an art, and the latter art, we mean to 
express an essential infference—one not of degree, but of kind, and 
involving the artist in immutable responsibilities. When the sub- 
jects on the canvas are such as awaken thought, stir passion, and 
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develop taste in the beholder, is not the painter as responsible for 
the character of the impulse as an equally effective writer? “ Ex- 
cellent examples of effect” in this sense, ought to be such pictures 
as the “ Bottle nearly Empty,” and the “Cabaret,” or the “Inter- 
rupted Sitting,” and the “Confessional,” with their evident inu- 
endoes ;—and all representations of drunkenness past the joys of 
conviviality, of personal exposure with no veiling grace of shame. 

There is a consciousness in mankind, as universal as that of a 
supreme existence, that the human body, in distinction to that 
of any other animal, should be clothed. Whatever disputed 
meanings lie in the story of Eden, this one is plain, that a sense of 
the need of clothing sprang up simultaneously with the knowledge 
of good and evil, of right and wrong, which is the peculiar trait of 
Humanity. A downward step may be one of progress also, and 
his fall may have been man’s true entrance on his manhood. 
There is no surer mark of a degraded race, even in tropical regions, 
than the dullness of this sense; no surer sign of retrogression 
toward materialism and brutishness, in civilized society, than its 
gradual enfeeblement. In what other decade of American history 
than the last would we more naturally look for the Opera “ Buff,” 
the Blonde Troupes, Anatomical Museums, Variety perform- 
ances like the “ Naked Truth,” the nudities of the Centennial Art 
Gallery, and the public exhibition of Vanderlyn’s' “Ariadne” and 
Cabanel’s “ Birth of Venus?” 

It will be said that art, like innocence, knows no sex; that prac- 
tice in every department is necessary to the thorough artist, and 
that what must be painted in the life-school, may surely be shown 
to the public. To which we reply that art, a personification, 
does not so much concern us in this regard, as its followers, who 
are persons; and as to the rest, all depends upon what we mean 
by “the thorough artist.” To paint well the human figure, models 
are necessary; but on the grounds already stated, and with the limi- 
tations to be made, we deny that to paint the human figure utterly 
naked zs to paint it well. And to paint it in any condition of ex- 
posure that lowers our sense of the dignity of the human being, 
Should be forbidden by directors of life-schools. We admit this 
requires the exercise of discretion, but it is to exercise discretion 


1In 1864, this picture was exhibited at the Sanitary Fair in Philadelphia, in a spe- 
cial building or room, set apart for it, in deference to the public sentiment of that 


day. 
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that they hold their positions. A life-like portrait of a drunken 
brute—necessarily human—is not an ennobling, or to many even an 
agreeable, object of contemplation; yet should such a study be 
found essential to the development of the “thorough artist,” the 
same good taste that keeps the interests of the dissecting-table 
out of general society, should keep it in the private corner of the 
studio. Is every whipster of a medical student encouraged to 
practice vivisection? Because public opinion elsewhere tolerates 
the hiring of female models, shall we debase our standard to the 
same level? Because a painter—we cannot say artist—chooses to 
sit for hours to depict a naked woman of purchased presence, and— 
to make the occupation both profitable and respectable—sends to a 
public gallery his shameless copy, have men who are gentlemen 
and delicate-minded ladies whom the Jaw defends from some other 
public indecencies, no protection? Has a Hanging Committee no 
right of refusal if the zechnigue be correct? If mere handicraft 
suffices, why not open our Academies to the grainer and fresco 
painter? Why place on Hanging Committees the layman as well 
as the professional, if the immaterial element of a work be not a 
matter of judgment as well as the material? Places of amuse- 
ment that take pains to advertise that on certain evenings “ gentle- 
men only” are admitted, and “positively no boys,” are under police 
surveillance. Why more than galleries that invite the unsuspeci- 
ing country lad or shop girl to a Sunday exhibition of paintings, 
of subjects hitherto confined to first-class bar-rooms? 

We speak strongly, and many more have felt strongly. Yet, 
let us not be misunderstood. While there is no more place for 
nude figures in art than in real life, yet there is as much. Poetry 
presents us with personifications of pre-historic innocence, and 
history, in records of times of great moral stress, when this life 
and the next have drawn together, tells of some, unclothed but not 
uncovered, stripped of vestments by fervor or violence only— 
yet “clothed upon” by so forceful an inner grace that the en- 
nobled body has become “more than raiment.” And there be, 
in pictures as in life, some richly clad, whose nakedness cannot be 
hid. One Frenchman discovered that words were intended to 
conceal ideas; another has, in our day, shown that dress may ex- 
pose the form. The gross artist’s soul may be known, even 
though the drapery of a lay figure; and if the moral tone of the 
public be no higher than his, there will be admirers and buyers. 





But not for 47s pencil are the unearthly nudities, the glorified 
bodies, of which we have spoken. So few, indeed, are equal to 
these things, that such subjects may be said to lie practically as 
much out of the domain of art, as the visions of faith are beyond 
the lens of science. Who will paint God? Where almost inevi- 
table failure makes even an attempt blasphemy or indecency, few 
fortunately will essay. 

The Godiva of Tennyson, breaking the law of modesty in shud- 
dering obedience to the law of mercy, 

—“rode forth, clothed on with chastity, 

The deep air listened ’round her as she rode, 

And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear.” 
—and the noble story, an example of a lower order than those we 
have imagined, may be told on canvas as in verse, but not even 
this by the mere trickster in flesh-tints. For such, and higher 
work, the thorough, the ¢vve artist has appeared, and will appear, 
at those recurring epochs when art works with reverence and 
love—for these three, thank God, are immortal graces. Yet not 
for such work only, for as the same sunlight that hallows the Al- 
pine peaks with hues of heaven, gives the green to the leaf and 
the grass of the lower valleys, so the genius that guides in these 
perilous heights, will never fail the artist, but to @// that he touches 
add a charm or a glory. 

“For art is a revelation from heaven, and a mighty power for 
God; it is a merciful disclosure to men of His more hidden beauty; 
it brings out things in Him which lie too deep for words. In vir- 
tue of its heavenly origin, it has a special grace to purify men’s 
souls, and to unite them to God by first making them unearthly.” 


l.S.W. 








SPRING ASKS. 


E knotty roots that roof my bed, 
That frame the valley, arch the pond 
And silver woodslope where, beyond, 
Sits a bird on a sumac-head— 


You bird on\a sun-drugged sumac-head, 
Blue o’ the back, brown o’ the breast, 
Who placed you—best ? 


1See THE WINTER ELF in a back number of the Penn Monthly. 
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Was not I last night the child, 
Changeless, mad as leaves that blow 
Playmates mine o’er frosty snow? 

Well may south winds blow me mild 

But not change: 

Here I wake ’mid flattened leaves 

Languid under twisted eaves ; 

Slim like mortals, shot with strange 

Emerald hue is my clear frame, 

Thin my cheeks and weak my knees— 
Hark, the violet-smoky trees 
Speak my name! 


“Up, up, by our hands 
Catch us, savior of the earth, 
Tree and herb at thy commands 
Leap with music into birth, 
Spring, Spring, young god Spring—” 


Ungainsaid the voices ring, 

Every cell o’er night is broken, 

All things loss and gain betoken : 

Snow from twig and cloud from sky! 

Where the ice was broad I spy 

Dead gold wavelets; tuneful trees, 

Trees majestic march at ease 

Down the slope to where I lie— 

Hazy masses, dark on dark, 

Thick, more thick with budding bark 

Till, ’mid young brush, sweet of smell 
Past the tell, 

Flinty edged against the white 

Of the snow-banks over night, 

Now the shape of gnarring crows 

Blurry on the woodside grows. 


Work! the stirring branches sing, 
Nor may be denied the chant 
Organ-toned from every plant. 

Question comes not, but on wing 
Of the languor-laden air 
Propped, I slide the willow’s hair 

To the root of fingers lean. 

Lo, where’er my touch hath been 

Drifts a rain all golden green! 

Russet fall the red-oak sheavés, 

Maiden beeches drop their leaves— 

Tatters thin they chastely drew 

Round about when bold winds blew— 
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And the woods of all the lands 
Lift their myriad clenchéd hands, 
Quake—and these from brown gray bands 
Struggle free. 
Bird on a storm-beat sumac-head, 
Blue o’ the back, brown o’ the breast, 
I wrought you best! 
Or had you otherwise worn the red 
O’ the sumac-head, 
Sweet bird that ever dost blithely wait 
For something to come, though it cometh late ? 
No, you ne’er could hope to guess, 
You, nor Sun, though Sun may bless, 
Nor the dreadful Moon of night, 
Cold and strangely great of might ; 
Yes— 
God I am; the tangled swamps 
Gain from me a thousand new 
Wonder-brilliant forms. The lamps 
Borne by myriad wings, the blue 
Tender-veinéd liverwort, 
Windflower meek, and coil of fern, 
Crocus-flames that have no burn, 
These to waken is my sport; 
Each and all of these in turn, 
Whose deep sleep is danger-fraught, 
By my craft to life is brought. 
Mottled beak of marshy weed, 
Gasping for the air, I feed, 
And when great moths, brown and eyed, 
Ope their doors, I stand beside ; 
So from slimy mold I break 
Each weak piper by the lake. 
All things alter, burgeon, rise ; 
All things veer ’neath changing skies : 
Change hath touched me. Who shall say 
Changes come not every day? 
I am god, let all things chime. 
I am space and I am time. 
Only this is past my lore— 
What the bird is waiting for? 
CHARLES DE Kay. 
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TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION IN THE NEWER STATES 
OF THE UNION. 


OWNSHIP organization, as a term applied to a system for the 

regulation and management of municipal or fiscal affairs, was 
first employed in that sense by the Constitution of Illinois as 
amended in 1848, wherein was contemplated a division of the coun- 
ties of the State into smaller districts forming bodies corporate, for 
the regulation and management of local affairs——denominated 
Township Organization. 

The State of Illinois being originally comprised within the ter- 
ritory of country belonging to the State of Virginia, received an 
early impress of the general features of the municipal system of 
that State, from which it provided for departing as a settled policy, 
in the revision of the Constitution in 1848. And so too the in- 
fluence of the parent State of Virginia, in this regard, was in like 
manner originally extended, in a greater or less degree, over all 
those States carved out of the territory northwest of the Ohio 
river. 

A learned writer on the subject of the origin of laws and govern- 
ment, remarks that we are not to consider the first laws of society 
as the fruit of any deliberation, confirmed by solemn and premedi- 
tated acts. They were naturally established by a tacit consent, a 
kind of engagement to which men are naturally very much inclined. 
Even political authority was established in this manner, by a tacit 
agreement between those who submitted to it and those who exer- 
cised it. This idea applies with much force to the American sys- 
tem of government, now so perfect and harmonious in its operation. 
De Tocqueville, in his work entitled American Institutions, in speak- 
ing of our political system, very properly remarks that two branches 
may be distinguished in the Anglo-Arherican family which have 
grown up without entirely commingling; the one in the South, the 
other in the North. He discovers the causes which led to this con- 
dition of things, which are apparent to the most casual observer, 
They arise, not from design, but from the force of circumstances at 
the beginning. The planting of the original colony of Virginia at 
Jamestown had for its design the single and naked object of pecu- 
niary profit to the proprietors. Its mission involved no principle 
for the benefit of mankind. It recognized the Crown of Great Bri- 
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tain, from whence it derived the charter of its existence, as the source 
of political power. There was no recognition of the principle of 
self-government, or right of those who were not commissioned by 
the Crown for that purpose to have any part in administering the 
government. 

Indeed, it was not intended that the administration of public 
affairs should be committed to those who were to form the popu- 
lation of the colony. The colonists in general came with no such 
intention on their part. They were not of that class to concern 
themselves in the affairs of government. They are mentioned by 
the historian as largely composed of adventurers, discharged ser- 
vants, fraudulent bankrupts and vagabond gentlemen. 

At that day the Church was closely united to the State. The early 
charters of Virginia required the establishment of the Church of 
England, and authorized the infliction of punishment for drawing 
off the people from their religion as a matter of equal importance 
with their allegiance. These circumstances conspired to assimilate 
the form of government to a system in which the masses had no 
control. The large landed estates, and consequently sparse settle- 
ment of the country, obviated the necessity of attention to public 
roads, or local improvements of a character demanded in a commu- 
nity of mutual interests or more dense population. The functions 
of the government were therefore reduced in like proportion, being 
confined mostly to those of a judicial character, for the adjustment 
of controversies and enforcement of penal laws. This gave rise to 
a division of the colony into counties or districts, for the purpose 
of defining the jurisdiction of courts of justice and the convenience 
of collecting revenue for support of the government. 

But the circumstances attending the settlement of the colonies 
of what was called New England, were of an entirely different 
character. The colonists in this instance were non-conformists or 
dissenters from the Church of England. They came as exiles: the 
first of them flying from an ecclesiastical tyranny, whose displeasure 
they had incurred, cast out as public offenders, “as profane out of 
the mountain of God.” Whilst the colonists of Virginia came with 


the law, those of New England came against the law, or perhaps 


more properly speaking, without the law. Here then arose on the 
part of the latter a positive necessity for the establishment of law 
for their mutual protection. But this necessity was not realized 
until the occurrence of threatening dissensions among themselves 
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before quitting the ship in which they had embarked. The result 
was a written compact subscribed by the male adults of the infant 
colony, declaring that those whose names are underwritten, having - 
undertaken for the glory of God and the advancement of the Chris- 
tain faith to plant a colony in America, “do by these presents sol- 
emnly and mutually, in the presence of God and one another, cov- 
enant and combine ourselves together into a civil body politic for 
our better ordering and preservation, and furtherance of the ends 
aforesaid: and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions and offices from 
time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the 
general good of the colony, unto which we promise all due sub- 
mission and obedience.” 

This, it is said, is the first written constitution extant contempla- 
ting the general good. It was the first time since “the morning 
stars sang together” that the people themselves had met in council 
and framed a government based upon equal rights. Compacts had 
been made in the past, partial enfranchisements had been conceded, 
and the power of kings had in some instances been limited; but 
England, notwithstanding her Magna Charta, was still far from 
free; neither civil nor religious liberty was understood or practiced 
in herdominions. The Pilgrims on board the Mayflower did more 
for human freedom by this single act than whole centuries had 
done before. 

Another important principle attending this compact is that, while 
it is signed and entered into by the adult males only, each affixed 
opposite his name the number of persons comprised in his family, 
as a recognition of their interests in the premises, and the reponsi- 
bility of the subscriber to them as the head of the family. In 
other words, it is a recognition of the principle that the family is 
the unit of government; that the head of the family in his exer- 
cise of political authority is their representative, and is responible 
to them for his action. 

When we contemplate the causes which led to the formation of 
that system of civil government established by the Pilgrim Fathers 
in the New England Colonies, we enter upon a field of increasing in- 
terest. It was simply the outgrowth of their theory of the Christian 
Church, which contemplated the formation of “a pure congregation 
of true believers in which the right of ecclesiastical self govern- 
ment should be exercised immediately by the congregation, not 
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mediately through representatives,” as derived from the law of 
Christ according to St. Matthew, which requires it to be “told to the 
church” when a brother will not hear admonition, the Church being 
nothing but the assembly of believers; and according to the word 
of St. Paul, that the believers must be gathered together for the 
public censure and excommunication of a scandalous person. 

In forming a settlement, the first important care of the Pilgrims 
was the erection of a meeting house, or place of assembly of the 
congregation for religious worship, around which clustered their 
habitations. As others arrived, or the congregation increased, it 
became necessary to move off and form a settlement at a con- 
venient distance; but for protection against the Indians a number 
of families in like manner settled near to each other, in the midst 
of which was the meeting house of the congregation. This clust- 
ering system prevailed until after the extirpation of the Indian 
tribes, and the establishment of passable roads. The communities 
thus formed were called fowus ; or as they assumed territorial ex- 
tent with defined boundaries, they were more properly denominated 
townships; in which the local affairs of the community were man- 


aged by direction of the freemen, assembled in their town meetings 
held at stated periods, or as occasion demanded. Thus New Eng-- 
land grew up a congeries of towns: out of this self-government in 


the Church grew self-government in the State, democracy and the 
representative system. 


In New England, towns existed before counties, and counties 
were formed before states. 

Originally the towns or townships exercised all the powers of 
government now possessed by a state. The powers subsequenthy 
assumed by the state governments were from surrender or delega- 
tion on the the part of the towns. Counties were created to define 
the jurisdiction of courts of justice. The formation of states was 
by a union of towns, wherein arose the representative system, each 
town being represented in the state legislature or general court by 
delegates chosen by the freemen of the town at their stated town 
meetings. From thence, as De Tocqueville expresses it, “the 
principles of New England spread at first to the neighboring states 
they then passed successively to the more distant ones; and at 
length they embraced the whole confederation. They now extend 
their influence beyond its limits, over the whole American world. 
The civilization of New England has been like a beacon lit upon a 
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hill, which, after it has diffused its warmth around, tinges the dis- 
tant horizon with its glow.” For in New England is found the 
germ and gradual development of that township independence 
which is the life and main-spring of American liberty; the con- 
federation of the states of the National Union being but a further 
application of the principles whereby were formed the original New 
England Colonies by a union oftowns. Itis to be remembered, how- 
ever, that notwithstanding this manifest influence, and whilst many 
states have borrowed theories from the institutions of New Eng- 
land, yet none have accepted a township system so purely demo- 
cratic. 

New York, bordering upon the New England States and receiv- 
ing a large proportion of its population therefrom, especially from 
Connecticut, by tacit consent adopted the township system at an 
early day. Here, however, the system did not grow upon the people 
like that of New England, but came to be adopted in imitation of it; 
from the circumstances attending, it was wanting in those purely 
democratic elements which characterize the New England system, 
In New York, unlike New England, the state government was 
formed before the township. The formation of the township sys- 
tem was through the medium of state authority, recognizing the 
state government as sovereign and supreme; while in New England 
in the absence of a state body politic, in the formation of towns 
the freemen or the people themselves were the recognized source 
of power. In New York, the state became divided into counties, 
and the counties were subdivided into towns. The town in princi- 
ple was a mere representative district and an agency in the state 
government. In New England a town was a commonwealth, the 
legislative power whereof was vested in the freemen when duly as- 
sembled. The laws in general were executed by a board of officers 
called select-men of the town. Their principle of representation in 
forming a state government was one of right reserved to them- 
selves, and not an institution of convenience granted by the state 
as the superior body politic. In New York this system of town 
representation was imitated by providing a county board for the 
management of the fiscal affairs of the county, forming a sort of 
legislative body concerning local affairs, intermediate between the 
towns and the general assembly of the state, each town being en- 
titled therein to one representative. The large extent of the terri- 
tory of the state rendered the New England system of town 
representation in the General Assembly impracticable. 
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The State of Ohio was entitled to more positive results from the 
influence of New England institutions than it in reality received, 
from the fact that Connecticnt for a time claimed dominion within 
the territory of which it was formed, and that its early settlers 
hailed from the New England States. The first settlement of this 
State at Marietta by New England people, was marked by the 
same Pilgrim spirit as had planted the original colony at Plymouth. 
A noticeable characteristic of the early New England colonist is 
that of at once providing rules for civil government. History 
presents no other such striking instance of this peculiar character. 

In planting the original colony of Virginia, the idea of the 
necessity of laws or rules for the general good seems not to have 
entered into the minds of the colonists. In this regard they com- 
mitted their interests entirely to the Church and the Crown, relying 
not upon themselves, but on the authority which they acknowl- 
edged as superior, and as possessing the right to direct and control 
their conduct. 

The first settlement of Ohio at the mouth of the Muskingum 
river, afterwards called Marietta, was by a New England associa- 


tion under the management of Col. Rufus Putnam, in advance of 
the territorial government established by Gov. St. Clair, and 
whereby it became necessary as is stated to erect a temporary 


government in the meantime for internal security. For this pur- 
pose a set of laws was passed, and published by being nailed to a 
tree in the village, and Return Jonathan Meigs was appointed to 
administer them. 

Among the first acts of the Governor in organizing the territo- 
rial government was the establishment of one county, comprising 
all the territory that had been ceded by the Indians, and embracing 
about half that within the present limits of the State. It was called 
Washington county, and was the first political sub-division estab- 
lished in the Territory. Subsequent legislation, in adopting a 
system of political sub-divisions, reveals a contest between the 
county and township organization system. The Virginia military 
reservation drew a considerable number of Revolutionary veterans 
and others from that State, who naturally contended with their 
New England fellow citizens for that system which was more in 
harmony with their early notions of government, which exempted 
the masses from the cares and responsibilities of public affairs. 
For convenience of description, the plan was adopted of sub-divid- 
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ing the public lands into townships of convenient size, of six miles 
square. This was favorable to the idea of organized political 
townships. But the influence of the Virginia system of county or- 
ganization was felt to that extent that a plan followed which has 
been called the compromise system, wherein the functions of the 
government in local affairs are divided between the counties and 
townships as bodies politic. 

It was long after the organization of the State government, how- 
ever, that this compromise system was matured in its present form. 
Notwithstanding that the ordinance of 1787 for the government of 
the territory northwest of the Ohio river, had recognized and invited 
township organization by providing for township representation, 
and for the appointment of magistrates and other civil officers in 
townships, the system as now existing became established in Ohio 
with reluctance, and not until the New England spirit of local self- 
government had so far permeated public sentiment as to overcome 
resistance from Virginia prejudices. 

In organizing civil government in Virginia, the first care of the 
constituted authorities seems to have been the establishment of 
courts of justice. In 1623 courts were directed to be held in the 
corporations of Charles City and Elizabeth City. In 1631 com- 
missioners were appointed to hold monthly courts in some of the 
more remote plantations, styled commissioners of the county 
courts. In time as the county system assumed form, the fiscal af- 
airs of the county were committed to these commissioners, or those 
of like functions: and this seems to have been the origin of that 
executive board called county commissioners, adopted in Ohio and 
prevailing at first in all the northwestern and newer States—having 
the management of the fiscal and local affairs of the county. 

In the Plymouth Colony the first act in civil government was the 
organization of the militia for defence against the Indians. So in 
Ohio, the first act of the Governor and Council was a law “for reg- 
ulating and establishing the militia.” Laws of a general nature 
followed soon thereafter. The government of the United States 
having adopted the policy of giving a section, or one mile square 
of land in each township, for the benefit of public schools therein, 
organization became necessary in time for the management of the 
fund arising therefrom for the purposes intended. This was an addi- 
tional influence in maturing a township organization system, and as 
the wealth and population of the State has increased, an@ local in- 
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terests have multiplied, this crude system, as originally commenced, 
has ripened into one in imitation of that in New England, but with 
more limited powers. Larger powers are reserved to the legisla- 
ture than in the New England States; the management of local af- 
fairs, as before remarked, being divided between the counties and 
townships therein. 

By the laws of Ohio, the general powers of a county, as a species 
of corporation, are exercised by a board of county commissioners 
consisting of three persons, elected by the qualified electors thereof. 
These commissioners may sue and be sued upon matters in con- 
troversy where the county is concerned. They have charge of the 
public buildings, poor houses, bridges and public grounds of the 
county, and the maintenance and support of idiots and lunatics. 
They have authority to establish and vacate public roads, and to 
appropriate funds for their improvement, and they have a general 
supervision over the fiscal affairs of the county. The assessment 
and collection of taxes is in like manner entrusted to the county 
authorities. 

A marked feature in the general authority of the county com- 
missioners under the present statute is that of being required to 
subscribe for one copy of the leading newspaper of each political 
party, printed and published in the county, and to cause the same 
to be bound and filed in the county auditors’ office, as public archives 
for the gratuitous inspection of the citizens of the county. 

The township organization system of Ohio, which has been imi- 
tated by several of the newer States, is the most simple form of the 
system which exists that can be called township organization. In- 
deed among those best .understanding what the term fownship or- 
ganization imports, it is a misnomer as applied to the Ohio system. 

In borrowing from New England, Ohio has substituted instead 
of the select-men of the town, three officers styled srustces ; these 
with the township treasurer and the township clerk constitute the 
whole force of township officers for the management of local affairs, 
except overseers of highways for the various road districts. Each 
township is made a body politic and corporate in express terms. 
The subjects of which the town has control are the repair and su- 
perintendence of public roads, and the establishment of roads of 
minor or local importance, estrays, health, fences and inclosures, and 
the support of the poor. The supervision of these various affairs, 
and the execution and enforcement of the laws relating thereto, is 
in general committed to the township trustees. 
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A noticeable feature however in the Ohio township system is the 
absence of that institution which De Tocqueville so much admired 
in the political system of the New England States—the town meet- 
ing. He adds that local assemblies of citizens constitute the strength 
of free nations. 

An eminent citizen of Marlborough, Massachusetts, in writing 
up the history of that town, speaking of the New England political 
system, takes occasion to remark that “a town meeting is a surer 
exponent of the will of the people than a legislative assembly, 
whether state or rational. The nearer you come to the fountain of 
power, the people, the more clearly you perceive public sentiment 
and learn the popular will. The American Revolution was inaug- 
urated in town meeting, and the history of that great political 
movement may be seen in the resolutions passed and acts done in 
those little assemblies. It was there that the great question was 
debated, the first step taken, the solemn pledge given. Next to 
the family, the primary gatherings of the people exhibit the purest 
fire of patriotism to light up the hopes of the nation.” 

A town meeting, according to the New England system, is an 
assembly of the electors of the town, organized as a deliberative 
body by the selection of one of their number to preside as chair- 
man or moderator. It is a legislative body composed of the peo- 
ple themselves, and is purely a New England institution, growing 
out of the theory of the Pilgrims and Puritans in church govern- 
ment, that affairs of common interest should be subject to the 
direction and control of the congregation in their meetings duly 
convened. When it was found necessary to form a body politic, 
the subjects of deliberation became xtended beyond the affairs of 
the church to such as concerned the state. Assemblies for relig- 
ious worship were called simply meetings. The place of assembly 
was called the meeting-house. Meetings for regulation of public 
affairs were called town meetings as distinguished from religious 
meetings. The congregation or electors would be the same in 
either instance ; none were freemen unless admitted to the congre- 
gation. 

The first town meeting in New England or meeting of the con- 
gregation of Plymouth colony to consider affairs of common inter- 
est, it is stated, occurred on the 23d of March, 1621, for the purpose 
of perfecting military arrangements, at which a Governor was 
elected for the ensuing year, and it is noticed as a coincidence, 
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whether from that source or otherwise, that the annual town meet- 
ings in the New England States have ever since been held in the 
spring of the year. New York imitated this example, and in every 
northwestern state, where the township system exists, the annual 
town meetings or election of town officers occurs likewise in the 
spring of the year, in either March or April. 

The electors under the New England system are not only em- 
powered to elect all town officers at their stated annual town meet- 
ings, but they have power to enact by-laws and ordinances for the 
regulation of town affairs, and to give direction in numerous in- 
stances to town officers concerning the discharge of their duties. 
But under the Ohio system, the electors have no such power. 
They are empowered to meet annually and elect township officers, 
but have no power to make by-laws or to give directions to the 
officers whom they elect for any purpose whatever. Their au- 
thority ends with the election of township officers. 

The State of Indiana has been more stubborn in its resistance 
to township organization than the neighboring State of Ohio. 
The early inhabitants of Indiana were largely from Kentucky, or 
those States that adhered to the county system. The people were 
called “ Hoosiers,” and were noted as well for their frontier sim- 
plicity of life and manners, as for their prejudices against institu- 
tions of the Eastern States. To them the term “Yankee” was 
synomous with an outlaw, and anything called a “ Yankee inven- 
tion” was to be abhorred. The county system was here adopted at 
the beginning of the government without modification. But as 
the influences of eastern emigration increased these early prejudices 
became relaxed, and a species of the township system has been 
adopted of the nature of that existing in Ohio, but more limited in 
its importance. The counties, as in Ohio, are a species of corpo- 
ration, whose affairs are in like manner committed to the manage- 
ment of three commissioners. The commissioners have authority 
to divide the county into such number of townships as the con- 
venience of the citizens may require; each township being a body 
politic and corporate. The affairs of the township are entrusted 
to one trustee elected by the voters of the township on the first 
Monday in April annually, who is the sole township officer. His 
duties are to receive and disburse the funds of the township, ‘to 
take charge of its educational affairs and to superintend the repair- 
ing of public roads. He is one of the inspectors of elections, is 
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overseer of the poor, and fence viewer of the township. His most 
important duties, such as the levy of taxes on the property of the 
township, are performed with the advice and concurrence of the 
board of county commissioners. Indiana, like Ohio, has no such 
institution as town meeting. 

The State of Michigan was the first of the North-western States 
to adopt a regular and unqualified system of township organiza- 
tion—being the same in its general features as that existing in 
New York, and known as the New York system. In this State a 
large portion of the population at the time of the formation of the 
Government were emigrants from the State of New York. Town- 
ship organization was adopted without a contest, and as a natural 
consequence the New York system was preferred. Each county 
is created a body politic and corporate in express terms, with more 
extensive powers than counties have in Ohio or Indiana. The 
affairs of the county are managed by a county board, whose powers 
and duties are defined and extended to many objects which in 
Ohio and Indiana are reserved to the state legislature. This 
board is styled the Board of Supervisors and is composed of one 
delegate from each organized township, called supervisor of the 
town, with additional representation in case of populous cities 
This board forms a deliberative body, conducting its proceedings 
according to parliamentary rules and usages, and is sometimes 
styled the county legislature. Its duties in their nature are both 
legislative, and executive or ministerial. 

The township is sovereign and supreme within the scope of the 
powers granted, but the powers are not as extensive as those re- 
served to towns in New England, and unlike the New England 
system there is no executive head for general purposes in adminis- 
tering public affairs, such as the board of select-men. The officers 
of the township are one supervisor, who is ex officio a member of 
the county board, a township clerk, a treasurer, a board of school 
inspectors, directors of the poor, assessors, board of commissioners 
of highways, justices of the peace, and constables ; all of whom ex- 
cept constables, have various duties assigned them in the manage- 
ment of township affairs. The officers of the township are elected 
annually by the electors thereof—except justices of the peace, whose 
term of office is four years, commissioners of highways three years, 
and school inspectors two years; being so arranged or classified 
that the term of the incumbent of one of these several offices ex- 
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pires annually. The town meeting exists in Michigan, and is con- 
ducted in the manner of the New England system, the supervisor 
of the town acting as moderator. The annual meeting is on the 
first Monday in April. Each township is made a body corporate— 
with the usual powers granted to such corporations. The grant of 
. power to the inhabitants at town meeting, is given in general terms, 
and in the exercise thereof is left largely to their discretion. The 
electors have authority to vote sums of money not exceeding such 
amounts as are limited by law, as they may deem necessary for- 
defraying proper charges and expenses arising in the township. 
They have authority also to make all such orders and by-laws for 
restraining cattle and other animals from going at large in high- 
ways and for directing and managing the prudential affairs of the 
township, as they shall judge most conducive to the peace, welfare 
and good order thereof. 

The supervisor is the chief officer and representative of the town- 
ship, and it is his duty to prosecute and defend all suits in which 
the township is interested. The township clerk keeps the records 
of the township, and the treasurer takes charge of its funds. The 
establishment, vacation and repair of public roads is committed to 
the three commissioners of highways. The supervisor, the two 
justices of the peace whose term of office soonest expires, and the 
township clerk, constitute a township board for examining and 
auditing the accounts of the town. Their action in this regard is 
required to be reported to the next annual town meeting. 

The State of Wisconsin was next in order in adopting township 
organization. It commenced while in its Territorial condition, 
with the county system. But like the State of Michigan, the in- 
habitants becoming mostly of New York emigration, the township 
system of that state, with some modifications, was adopted. The 
counties of .the state are created bodies politic and corporate, with 
much the same powers as counties in the State of Michigan. The 
county board was originally formed in like manner, but became 
changed a few years since to representation by districts, each.dis- 
trict being composed of two or more towns, thereby greatly reduc- 
ing the number composing the board. The plea for this change 
was the reduction of expenses in the per diem of members. 

Each town is made a body corporate with powers similar to those 
of townships in the State of Michigan. The town officers are three 
Supervisors, one of whom is designated as chairman, a town clerk, 
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a treasurer, four justices of the peace, as many constables as the 
electors may determine at town meeting, not exceeding three, one 
assessor, a sealer of weights and measures, and one overseer of 
highways for each road district in the town. The electors are em- 
powered to vote money for the support of common schools, for the 
repair and building of roads and bridges, for the support of the 
poor, and for defraying proper town charges and expenses. They 
have the same power to make orders and by-laws, and for the 
like purposes, as the electors of townships in the State of Michigan. 
Town officers are chosen annually by the electors of the town, 
except justices of the peace, whose term:is four years, classified so 
that the term of two of them shall expire every two years. The 
three supervisors are the executive heads of the town, and corres- 
pond to the select-men of towns in New England. They are the 
commissioners of highways, and overseers of the poor of the town, 
and have the general charge of its fiscal affairs. The town meeting 
exists in Wisconsin just as in Michigan. The chairman of the 
town board of supervisors, is the moderator. The anuual town 
meeting is held on the first Tuesday in April. 

Illinois was the next State in the order of time to adopt town- 
ship organization. The history of the introduction and perfection 
of the system in its present form shows a contest amounting to bit- 
terness. Illinois was once a county of Virginia, and when it passed 
into a Territorial organization, it retained the Virginia notions 
of government. The introduction of township organization was 
a compromise inserted in the Constitution, as revised in 1848, 
wherein it was directed that the General Assembly should provide 
by general laws for a township organization unde which any 
county might organize, whenever a majority of the voters of such 
county at any general election should so determine. The General 
Assembly at its first session thereafter, made provisions as directed, 
and in doing so, adopted the New York system, modified, how- 
ever, to a certain extent, from being necessarily engrafted upon 
the existing county system. Most of the counties north of the 
Illinois river promptly availed themselves of this provision and 
adopted the township system. As a coincidence, it is noticed, 
however, that the inhabitants of those counties were mostly from 
New York and the New England States. Other counties have 
followed their example from time to time, until of the one hundred 
and two counties of the State, seventy-eight of the number have 
accepted township organization. 
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The system adopted in Illinois as perfected at the present time is 
essentially the same as in Michigan. Counties and towns are 
bodies corporate and politic with like powers; the county board is 
formed in the same manner; the town officers are the same with 
the exception of town treasurer, and have the same authority 
and duties as provided by the laws of Michigan. The town meet- 
ing exists in Illinois in the form established in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, except that the moderator is chosen by the electors assem- 
bled. The annual town meeting is held on the first Tuesday in 
April. The electors have the like powers at their town meetings 
to make orders and by-laws as provided by the statutes of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. The Supreme Court of Illinois have construed 
the statute of that state liberally in this regard for the purposes in- 
tended. 

It is to be observed that in none of the newer states, save the 
State of Michigan as before noticed, has township organization 
been adopted without a contest. In this regard Minnesota affords 
a peculiar example of vacillation. While in its Territorial condition 
the county system existed; on becoming a State, township organi- 
zation was adopted by copying the statutes of Illinois on the subject 
in their crude condition as then existing. After the lapse of about 
two years it returned to the county system, designedly expunging 
from their statutes every vestige of township organization. But 
the clamor of the people, who were mostly of New England origin, 
compelled a restoration of the township system, which still contin- 
ues. The system last adopted is essentially the same as that which 
exists in Wisconsin, with some features of the Illinois statute, origi- 
nally borrowed from New York. The town meeting is organized 
and conducted as in Illinois. 

The State of Iowa, whilst it claims to have learned wisdom by 
experience, and at one time partially recognized the excellence of 
the principles of the township system, is but a shade removed from 
the prejudices of Indiana. In organizing the State government it 
adopted the Indiana township system, except that it provided for 
three trustees and a township clerk, and authorized the holding of 
township meetings; counties were made bodies corporate for civil 
and political purposes, but the management and control of the pub- 
lic and fiscal affairs of the county was committed solely to one per- 
son, called the county judge. The result was improvident man- 
agement in the erection of county buildings, and disregard of 
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economy in public affairs, whereby serious and oppressive burdens 
were laid upon the tax-payers. Asa remedy for the evils com- 
plained of, the people demanded that the county board be increased 
in numbers, and constituted upon the representative principle, so 
that the members would be directly accountable to the people for 
their action. Thereupon the State swung to the other extreme, 
not only inaugurating the New York system of a board of super- 
visors, compased of one delegate from each township, but provision 
was made for further representation by additional delegates accord- 
ing to increased population. Hereupon that interest which had 
shaped the original policy of entrusting public affairs to the fewest 
hands possible, found opportunity for portraying the burdens which 
were to follow the expense of so numerous a body of public offi- 
cers. This argument, whether the evils urged were real or imagi- 
nary, succeeded, and the county board was reduced to three in 
number, leaving the people of each county to increase the number 
in their discretion, to five or seven members; the style of the 
board still being the Board of Supervisors. 

In 1871 the State of Missouri, becoming inhabited largely within 
a few years preceding, by people from the more northern and east- 
ern States, succeeded in passing an act for adopting township or- 
ganization by a vote of counties, in a similar manner as provided by 
the statute of Illinois; the act for establishing the system being 
copied nearly verbatim from the laws of that State. But its being 
engrafted on the existing county system of Missouri, renders their 
township organization at the present time quite imperfect. A 
number of counties have voted favorably and organized under the 
law, and continued effort is making to make the system general 
throughout the State. 

Of the remaining States which are classed among the newer 
States, there are none which have adopted a township system that 
may be called township organization. In many of them, however, 
the counties are sub-divided into districts, which are called town- 
ships, for school purposes, to serve as election districts, and the 
like, as in the State of Indiana. 

It is noticeable from the account here given of township organi- 
zation in the newer States, that in its progress it has in general met 
with vigorous resistance. Conceding this system to be what emi- 
nent publicists and statesmen have claimed for it, that it is the life 
and main-spring of American liberty, we shall look with much con- 
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cern for the causes which have inspired this resistance. They are 
but the result of prejudices through early education and example, 
springing from the remote circumstances, to which we have here 
had occasion to allude, and which distinguish between the two 
- branches of the Anglo-American family observed by De Tocque- 
ville to have grown up without entirely commingling. 

And whilst one may continue to contend for that system which 
removes the administration of public affairs from the immediate 
influence of the people through the institution of these local organ- 
izations, the spirit of the other will as earnestly insist that these 
small independent republics, with their unlimited sovereignty in 
matters of local concern, are the cradles and nurseries of that habit 
of political debating and acting which are essential in the training 
of intelligent and useful citizens. E. M. HAIngs. 








NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS ON THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. (Lettres sur les 
Etats Unis et le Canada, addressées au Journal des Débats & \oc- 
casion de |’ Exposition universelle de Philadelphie.) By JZ. G. 
de Molinaiz, corresponding member of the Institute. Paris: Ha- 
chette. New York: Christern, 1876. 

1776-1876. Etude sur la Republique des Etats Unis d’ Amerique 
par le Marquis de Talleyrand-Perigord, attaché 4 la Commission 
Frangaise de 1’ Exposition de Philadelphie. New York. 
Hurd & Houghton. 1876. 

HE literature of the Centennial, both at home and abroad, is 

still increasing, and for the most part, the contributions from 
abroad are among the most satisfactory results of the great Exhi- 
bition. .Of course the great mass of material, correspondence, 
leading articles and other contributions to the daily press, is al- 
most beyond even enumerating, and it is therefore especially grat- 
ifying to find so respectable and influential a journal as the Paris 

Débats not only sending its representative here, but also making a 

permanent record of his impressions in the volume of letters pub- 

lished by Hachette. Their imprint, too, is an endorsement of a 

very high character, as it is rare to find any of their publications 

which do not take their place upon the list of authorities on the sub- 
ject in hand. Few representatives of the great French publishers 
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found themselves more at home at the Exhibition than Hachette, 
whose books are our old familiar friends, and whose name has 
ushered into the world of readers, both French and English, many 
of the authors whose fame is common to both Old and New 
World. M.de Molinari has the great merit of speaking out his 
mind and making his record of impressions sharp, clear and dis- 
tinct. The dirt on Broadway was not more amark of the badness 
of the American system of government than the district telegraph 
was an evidence of the good results of ‘free telegraphy and of the 
advantage of self-government over the strictly paternal monopolies 
of the Old World. M. de Molinari gave two weeks to Philadel- 
phia, and saw the Centennial celebration of the Fourth of July, 
from the classic quiet of a Brown street boarding-house, but even 
that does not diminish his hearty admiration of much that he saw 
here. His main anxiety as to the Exhibition was lest the need of 
protection for models, designs and inventions, would rob the inge- 
nious exhibitors of their due reward, and his chiefest hope that it 
would secure the establishment of industrial schools and schools 
of design, so as to take off American products their purely utili- 
tarian look. Returned to New York, M. de Molinari studied the 
American system of flirting at Coney Island, and continued his 
observations in the street cars, where he saw American politeness 
culminate in a special etiquette. In Washington he found an ele- 
vator in the Capitol, and at Montreal arches in the Victoria 
Bridge, two novelties that suggest the hasty notes of a careless 
observer. In Canada, he is shocked with the bad French of the 
people who persist in thus showing their origin, and yet he sees in 
the sympathies of the French-speaking inhabitants a possibility of 
establishing a good trade with France, and an opening for French 
capital and French emigrants, while he carefully disclaims any 
wish to restore the old political relation of France and its long 
lost colony. 

M. Molinari puts in strong and effective contrast the traits 
which make Americans successful in private enterprises and 
unfortunate in their management of government—he attributes the 
repeated failures in municipal, state and national administration, to 
the want of familiarity with political and economical science. In 
private life, the American is intelligent, shrewd and modest; in 
public, his interest, his passions, his national pride, blind him (ab- 
solutely) and put him at the mercy of professional politicians. 
These outvie each other with promises of reform, and the mass 
of citizens range themselves in one or other of the great rival 
parties, contenting themselves with a vote for prescribed candi- 
dates, yet always knowing that it is all a mere subterfuge for 
maintaining existing evils by a mere change of officers. M. 
Molinari estimates the “politicians” at two to three hundred thou- 
sand, who control ten millions of electors. He gives the plat- 
forms of the two political conventions, and specimens of the 
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campaign speeches made on behalf of the Presidential candidates, 
as well as a fair account of the condition of affairs in the South, 
which he saw ina hurry and in August and September, but evi- 
dently in sympathy with the South and the southern view of men 
and politics. New Orleans recalls, against the aggravation of see- 
ing a French colony independent of France, the contrast of what 
the city was in good old ante-war times and what it is to-day. 
Louisiana is still full of the names and souvenirs of old France, 
and the same sympathy that in 1870-71, sent to France contribu- 
tions for the sufferers in the German war, is now looking to France 
for some expression of regret in the midst of the troubles of the 
South. St. Louis, with its French names of streets, suggests again- 
the question of opening a direct trade with France, by means of 
special information as to the advantages of dealing directly and 
making an exchange of products needed in both countries. Chi- 
cago and Boston are both visited, and then a final review is made 
on board ship on his way home, in which M. Molinari sums up 
the points of superiority conceded to Americans, their skill in cheap 
engineering, in all sorts of mechanical appliances, their infinite 
readiness to go into any enterprise, their practical genius and pow- 
erful energy, and sets against it their neglect of science and art for 
their own sake, and of culture and good government, the poverty 
of their literature, the want of originality, in fact the total absence of 
the science of instruction in all the vast machinery of public schools, 
the neglect of public duties for the sake of private interest, the sub- 
stitution of professional politicians for an honest representation of 
public opinion, and the fact that in their keeping the country has 
seen itself a prey to civil war, the South ruined by confiscation, the 
North falling into the hands of men of no character. The National 
Budget exceeds that of France by a hundred million of dollars, 
while in France the Government does nearly all that in the United 
States is left to private enterprise or public neglect. Then a third 
of the expense of administration in the United States is swallowed 
up in the corruptions incidental to frequent changes in office hold 
ers, to their incompetency and dishonesty. Such is the picture 
which is sent toa leading French newspaper, have wea right to say 
that it is not honest and truthful ? 

In striking contrast to M. Molinari’s work-aday sketches, are the 
elaborate pages of M. de Talleyrand’s Study of the Republic of 
the United States. M. Talleyrand was attached to the French 
Centennial Commission, and this seems to be the key-note of his 
book. He saw in the International Exhibition at Philadelphia a 
challenge to the rest of the world to come and see the superiority 
of America in commerce, agriculture and industry, the character- 
istic virtues which make its greatness. It was an invitation to 
criticise the government, the habits and the morals of the people, 
who, while claiming the largest liberty for themselves, are very 
unwilling to be closely examined and thoroughly analyzed, and 
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prefer to laugh at the transparent exaggerations of earlier travel- 
ers, rather than be submitted to the scalpel of the modern students 
of comparative politics. France, particularly, in its new volé of 
Republic, has a special interest in its sister republic, and it is to 
meet the natural anxiety of his countrymen to see how and why 
Americans boast the century-old republic and anticipate yet future 
centuries of growth and greatness, that M. de Talleyrand has de- 
voted his inquiry, aiming to show the changes that distinguish the 
United States of 1876 from the America of 1776. For this purpose 
he gives a rapid sketch of the early establishments, of the succes- 
sive settlement of the thirteen original colonies, and then of the in- 
fluence of the theocracy planned in New England, of the indepen- 
dent spirit in matter of religion and morals that characterized the 
other colonies. The mischievous interference of Parliament and 
the Home Government is traced, in contrast with the indifference 
with which France treated its colonists in Canada, and the loss of 
the possessions which once flourished under the French flag in- 
vited on the part of the British, a course of treatment which finally 
ended in avenging the old hostility, by making the Americans free 
and independent, after a struggle in which France gave freely of 
its wealth and power, only to reap a harvest of storms and whirl- 
wind that finally broke over the dynasty and the country that had 
helped make the United States. 

‘ Having brought the history of the United States down to the 
close of the successful struggle for its existence, M. de Talleyrand 
gives without note or comment the Constitution of 1789, and then 
launches out into a comparison of the America of 1776 and i876. 
He is unqualified in his praise of the men who brought the country 
safely through the trials of the war of the Revolution and the risks 
of the period of an unsuccessful Confederation, and he selects as 
special examples Washington, Hamilton and Marshall. He cites 
the illustrious name of Talleyrand, the able diplomat of the great 
Napoleon and of the Bourbons, as an authority that Hamilton was 
with Pitt and Napoleon among the great men of the century, and 
that of these Hamilton was the man of greatest genius. He also 
repeats Talleyrand’s eloquent praise of Hamilton that he had made 
the fortune of the whole nation, but was obliged to work all night 
to support his family. - To this sort of Roman virtue he contrasts 
the government and its leaders of to-day, declaring that the irresist- 
ible inference is that the people have degenerated, and to such a 
degree that it is questionable if there is a remedy; they are no 
longer religious, moral, strong in their ambition to be well repre- 
sented, and proud of the virtue and talent of their representatives ; 
liberty is no longer synonymous with honor, virtue, duty; religion 
has become a matter of form; education is merely elementary, 
the country no longer produces men like its founders yet it 1s 
intelligent, active, industrious and successful in overcoming mate- 
rial obstacles; but it has no authors, no orators, no politicians, no 
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statesmen, no artists, to be compared to its great manufacturers, 
its rich merchants, its enormous railroads, its marvelous inven- 
tions,—all is purely material, without sign of the respect due to 
intellect. 

The thirst of money is theall-absorbing passion, and of course the 
business of government is left to the least honest, least capable, 
least worthy of its citizens, who fill positions of trust and honor 
only to put money into their own pockets at the expense of the 
public, and every day the list of dishonest officials swells with new 
names, thanks to the industry of the press and the unceasing pur- 
suit of political rivals. Honesty, intelligence, instruction still ex- 
ist, but they are pushed to the wall by intrigue and knavery. This 
moral and and intellectual debasement and anarchy are ascribed by 
M. Talleyrand to two causes: foreign immigration, which has 
flooded the country with the worst elements of European colonists, 
who seek only to secure their creature comforts with no regard for 
literature, science, philosophy, religion; and next, the frequency 
of elections and the evils that are incidental to them. They have 
fallen from an honest contest over great political principles and 
candidates representing them, into the keeping of the worst classes, 
—tavern-keepers, professional boxers, rogues of all kinds, whose 
labors are rewarded by appointment to office at the hands of the 
successful candidate. Hence the examples of the foreign repre- 
sentatives of the United States busy with books on card-playing 

, and the management of fraudulent speculations, of the members of 
Congress dealing in the shares of Credits Mobiliers and other com- 
panies dependent on their official support, of Cabinet officers sell- 
ing for a price the patronage left in their hands. As against the ex- 
isting system with its town and ward and primary meetings, the 
protests, and even the votes, of honest citizens are powerless, un- 
less they can bring to their aid such men as those that overthrew 
Tweed,—his old associates. 

M. de Talleyrand traces in those who have filled the presiden- 
tial chair a gradual but steady decline, which keeps pace with the 
growth of party “politicians,” and their control of conventions and 
the other organs for nominating and electing the representatives of 
the nation. The Americans cannot hide their responsibility for 
this state of affairs, by pretending that it is out of their power to 
cure it. Their indifference and inaction are as criminal as the 

offences of commission of the professional politicians. Rich in 

honor, in virtue, in talents, the country grows in every other direc- 
tion, but its political interests are entrusted to unworthy hands. 

M. de Talleyrand counts it the duty and the privilege of every 

Stranger to protest against the impending anarchy, to save the 

country from its worst enemies, and to maintain intact the consti- 
tution which has done so much for foreign people in the irresist- 
ible progress of all nations to constitutional liberty. He closes 
with an imaginary conversation, in which Washington, surrounded 
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by that glorious cohort of his time, his moral and intellectual staff 
officers, asks, in a voice stifled with tears, what good has come out 
of the material progress of the country, while its political principles 
have been abandoned and forgotten, and appeals to the good men 
of all parties to know how they can excuse their neglect or indif- 
ference or worse. Washington then acknowledges M. de Talley- 
rand’s courtesy and admiration, by telling him to warn his coun- 
trymen against the risks of their new republic, lest it, too, degenerate 
into a democracy, and to imitate rather the principles of the 
Constitution, than the practices that have grown upunder it. Such 
is the warning note of the last contribution to the literature of the 
Centennial. 


ScHoot Inspection. By D.R. Fearon. London: Macmillan, 1876. 
Before England undertook the task of organizing a system of pub- 


lic school education, some well-chosen men were sent abroad to ex- 
amine and report upon the various methods of elementary and 
higher instruction in Germany, France and the United States. The 
“ Blue Books” andthe abstracts (on the subject) subsequently pub- 
lished, showed that in Matthew Arnold and James Fraser and their 
colleagues, men of real fitness for the work had been found. In the 
School Boards, the Examiners and Inspectors, some of the fore- 
most men from Oxford and Cambridge, found congenial employ- 
ment, and indeed a whole new career was opened to a class of 
specially trained and well-fitted University men, by making the 
business of examination, as it ought always to be, entirely sepa- 
rate and independent from the matter of instruction, carried on by 
men unknown to the pupils and to the teachers, and submitted to 
a higher and absolutely impartial tribunal. With the extension 
of educational advantages to the masses, was combined a system 
of making the pay of the teachers depend on results, and these re- 
sults were obtained and reported by the examiners and inspectors 
to the authorities of the Board of Education. Then too in the ab- 
sence of sufficient Normal Schools, there was introduced a system 
of pupil teachers, by which the applicants for future employment 
received their instruction in the actual work of the school-room. 
The legislation on all these subjects is so recent and still so largely 
of an experimental kind, that for ordinary observers, the best in- 
formation upon the matter is to be derived from the books speci- 
aily intended for the guidance of School Boards and School 
Teachers. There has been an immense amount of bitter discus- 
sion in and out of Parliament and of polemical literature on nice 
questions of religious instruction and kindred topics, to all of which 
we are here fortunately strangers, and therefore take no very lively 
interest in debates that have for several years been prolonged in 
Great Britain. But in the meantime the Inspectors and Exam- 
iners have gone on with their work; and for their use and that of 
teachers and school boards, Mr. Fearon has prepared a brief 
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manual of the requisites of school inspection, such as he has found 
useful after his ten years’ experience. Now here in Philadelphia, 
with its hundred thousand pupils, we are practically without any 
system of inspection whatever. Our local School Boards and the 
Board of Education have many good citizens upon them, but not 
one well-knownauthority onteaching, hardly a single person whose 
experience and studies have in the least fitted him for testing the 
work done by teachers or scholars. The public schools are abso- 
lutely free from any supervision of a kind that secures the confi- 
dence of the public or the respect of the teachers. A few school 
directors look after the economy and housekeeping of their school 
houses and look in at the examination of the pupils. A few parents 
are attracted by special exercises and encourage the teachers in 
making displays of elocution or musical performances, often at 
the expense of regular school work. The Board of Control pre- 
scribes a certain routine of study and the text books, but after all the 
teachers are practically left to the supervision of the Principals in 
the schools. 

In England, on the other hand, as Mr. Fearon’s book shows, at 
every stage there is a system of examination and inspection by 
men whose training at one of the great universities is a fair guar- 
antee of knowledge and ability. From his hints and suggestions 
might well be prepared a manual, that would be of use to teachers, 
school directors, parents, and all others who recognize the immense 
importance of making our public schools really what they ought 
to be. It is above all important that teachers should be thoroughly 
impressed with their work as a vital active influence on their 
scholars, should keep them up to the standard prescribed by some 
competent authority, should have the help and encouragement of 
official recognition of their special merit, and the benefit of warn- 
ing and guidance against the errors into which they may easily 
fall. It is very clear that as between the volunteer services of our 
local school directors, assuming that they have the largest knowl- 
edge and the most untiring interest in the work of public educa- 
tion, and the paid staff of examiners and inspectors who continue 
their university studies and apply them in a new direction, there 
can be little question that our system or want of it is likely to 
leave us far behind England, where a few years of diligent 
and liberal activity have produced results that are in nowise 
unsatisfactory, even to those who have studied the long experi- 
ence of German pedagogy, or counted the numerical advantages 
of our own public-school system. As for the proposed .reduc- 
tion of teachers’ salaries in the interests of municipal econ- 
omy, while every other sort of extravagance is in full blast, 
it is of course easy to see that the only excuse is availability. It 
costs few or no votes, and therefore the teachers must be cut 
down ten per cent., while highwaymen, gas trusts, police, fire, water 
and all the other necessary departments of a municipal government 
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like ours, are to be the sole judges of their numbers and wages. 
Councilmen can boldly and in their own judgment, wisely deter- 
mine how little is needed for teachers of the public schools, but 
the heads of departments are to be the final authorities as to their 
own requirements. Suppose we could introduce the English school 
system, of paying teachers by results, and those results obtained by 
competent examiners and inspectors,—and suppose further, that a 
similar method could be introduced to fix the rate of payment of 
other city employees, does any reasonable man doubt that the 
teachers would earn a far larger share of public money than any 
other of the army of city officials ? Now if we are too deeply in- 
gratiated with our own method of volunteer school directors, to 
secure the services of competent supervisors, cannot we at least try 
to learn some lessons from English experience and apply it to our 
own school needs? So far from being afraid of the attack made 
upon our public schools in the effort to cut down salaries, let the 
natural guardians of the teachers, the Board of Control and the 
school directors, take up the challenge and put to the test the 
comparative merits of this branch of city expenditure and of any 
or all the others. Gas and water, roads and bridges, parks and 
markets are all essentials, but so are schools,—now let councils 
appoint a commission to investigate and report upon the expendi- 
tures and results of each and all, and let it be shown how many 
men and women are employed to do the needful work, how many 
of them are actually needed, and how far retrenchment can be intro- 
duced either in point of numbers or amount of salaries. Measured by 
this or any other standard, our public schools will undoubtedly hold 
their o wn against all other branches of municipal administration. 
Perhaps this is but doubtful praise, and we therefore venture to go 
further and to say that so far as we can judge of the work done in 
English schools, and for this purpose Mr. Fearon’s book is a 
pretty good basis of comparison, the instruction furnished in our 
public schools is of a very high order of excellence. There are 
undoubtedly faults in the system, admittedly the proportion of 
pupils that go beyond the elementary steps, is lamentable small, 
certainly the standards are too low, the methods prescribed are 
by no means abreast with those of other school work, and unques- 
tionably public school education ought to be in some way con- 
nected with university education, so that the curriculum should be 
rounded and completed for the whole circle of learners: but with 
all this, we may well be allowed to congratulate ourselves that in 
spite af hostility in its early days, improvidence in its later years, 
and want of scientific training all the time, the public school 
system of Philadelphia is among its best products. How to 
make it better, how to get from it all that public schools 
can and ought to furnish, how to give it the very latest advan- 
tages in sanitary and scholastic requirements, can be learned in 
part by a study of such handbooks as Mr. Fearon’s on School 
Inspection, but not at all by an indiscriminate reduction of salar ies 
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PHILOSOPHICAL Discussions. By Chauncey Wright. With a 
Biographical Sketch of the Author, by Charles Eliot Norton. 
Pp. xxiii., 434, royal 8vo. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Mr. Wright was known to the public as a contributor to the 
North American Review and other periodicals. His articles, here 
collected, show a careful study of the writings of the Agnostic 
school, Spencer, Mill, Darwin and their congeners. His biogra- 
pher speaks of him as resting on the proposition “that the highest 
generality, or universality, in the elements, or connections of ele- 
ments, in phenomena, is the utmost reach, both in the power and 
in the desire of the scientific intellect.” He was therefore a disci- 
ple of the purely and exclusively @ posteriori school. To him the 
truth that the three angles of a triangle are in their sum equal to 
two right angles, was merely a generalization from all the triangles 
given phenomenally and in experience, but to be held in suspense, 
as a triangle may, for anything we know, turn up of which it will 
not be found true. Or as Prof. Huxley puts it, it may be true of 
no triangle in Jupiter, for anything we know. 

Peculiarities, both personal and educational, seem to have made 
Mr. Wright a man of finely developed understanding, and keen 
sense perception, but to have blunted or obliterated in him all intu- 
ition of a world beyond the range of sense perception and of the 
analytic understanding. In spite of his editor's eulogy of his im- 
partiality and fairness, we see on every page of his writings, an 
unscientific impatience with all who profess to possess any insight 
into any region beyond the phenomenal. Take for instance his 
review of Dr. McCosh’s reply to Prof. Tyndall. A purely scien- 
tific intellect would have treated Dr. McCosh’s mental processes as . 
a subject for scientific analysis of the calmest sort, but the odium 
anti-theologicum is here visible in every line. 

Mr. Wright's prejudices are so strong, that they led him in some 
instances to speak of matters of which he knew little or nothing, 
with all the confidence of a man specially well-informed. He seems 
to have assumed that the ascription of vulgar or selfish motives 
to the actors in a theological controversy, was the safe way to a 
correct diagnosis in any case. Thus on page 93 we have this 
rationale of the controversy raised by Mr. Mansell’s Limits of Re- 
ligious Thought: 

“Mr. Mansell, correctly apprehending the drift of Sir William 
Hamilton’s doctrine, elaborated it still further, and supplied what 
was wanting to make it a religious philosophy, namely, the author- 
ity of religious feeling; but it was the authority of the religious 
feelings of his own sect, of course. This movement, apparently in 
behalf of the Established Church, roused great opposition to the 
doctrine of Hamilton on the part of dissenting theologians. They 
attacked what had never before been called in question, the em- 
pirical doctrines to which, while admitting and defending them the- 
oretically, Hamilton opposed whatis peculiarly his own philosophy, 
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as a practical defence of religion. But any other sectarians were 
just as competent to supply the defects of Hamilton’s philosophy 
as Mr. Mansell. They had only to advance the authority of their 
religious feelings into the vacant place 

Now of all this stuff, we have to say that Mr. Wright can only 
be excused for the utter falsehood of it, by the lame plea that he 
knew nothing about the matter. He presents himself to the read- 
ers of Zhe North American Review, as having mastered the formula 
which explains all this commotion among the divines. “It’s a 
mere matter of sectarian selfishness. All these sects have different 
types of religious feeling. Mansell foisted his upon the Hamil- 
tonian philosophy, and set it up as an authority. That drove the 
others into revolt.” What are the facts? The chief assailants of 
Mansell, the ones whose criticisms provoked his replies, were Messrs. 
Maurice, Chretien and Young. The first two were champions of 
the Church of England; the third seceded from the Presbyterian 
Church long before the controversy, and we believe has joined no 
other. On the other hand Mansell’s huge reductio ad absurdum 
enjoyed the support and applause of nearly ali the English sects. 
The points he made were those in which all the orthodox parties, 
in the church and out of it, were fully agreed. The organs of all 
parties applauded. Nor did Mr. Mansell come forward as the 
champion of the authority of any form of religious feeling, or of 
religious feeling as an authority in any sense. The gefuhls theolo- 
gie was his pet abhorrence ; he was the last great representative of 
the Hard Church, and was as devoid of the tendency with which 
Mr. Wright charges him as was Mr. Wright himself. And it is 
equally untrue that the attack on Mansell and Hamilton was a 
change of base on the part of the assailants. The Scotch philoso- 
pher and his English disciple had a long tradition on their side, 
but there wasa larger and a quite unbroken tradition against them. 
And Mr. Maurice in particular had repeatedly assailed Sir William 
Hamilton’s views, especially his semi-agnosticism, in his earlier 
works, as in the account of Nicolas Cusanus in the History of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. 

The book contains some vigorous discussions on the Darwinian 
theory of Evolution, and on the Philosophy of Herbert "3 

mB. Bt. 


Russia. By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M. A., Member of the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society. Pp. XIII. and 620 
royal 8vo. Two Maps. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


The old style of books of travel is rapidly passing away, while 
a new and a better is arising to fill the vacant place. The gentle- 
manly tourist, who rushed across countries, making no acquain- 
tances outside of the circles chiefly concerned with travelers, and 
varying his flippant and shallow opinions of the country by elabo- 
rate account of his personal comforts and discomforts, was not, we 
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are beginning to learn, the most trustworthy of informants. 
Every tourist contradicted every other. No country became con- 
ceivable to us, even when we had read through a whole library of 
such books. A whole army of such travelers, when they had 
combined all their contributions to the common stock, had told us 
little or nothing worth knowing or printing. Mr. Tuckerman in his 
America and Her Commentators has given us a review of the 
American branch of this literature, as amusing as it is exhaus- 
tive; and the clever caricature of it in one of the Atlantic Alma- 
nacs, derived all its point of wit from its substantial truth to life. 

Russia has had plenty of poor books written about it, and a 
few that are very good. The Marquis de Custine’s book was 
maliciously unfair, but it made the country a conceivable one. 
Baron Von Haxthausen’s was written under a theological bias 
which made him incapable of being a just critic; but he had 
looked below the surface of Russian life, and won the honor of 
discovering the Mir or village community, and of giving it a polit- 
ical significance. Julius Eckardt writes from the standpoint of a 
German resident of the Baltic Provinces, who fiercely resents the 
attempts to Russify that half-Teutonic district. All these men had 
their special bias, and yet they gave us the best books about 
Russia that were accessible to any general reader, whose interest in 
politics, or whose acquaintance with Turgenef and other Russian 
writers, led him to seek for fuller information about the great 
Slavonic Empire. 

Mr. Mackenzie Wallace has given us a work on Russia, whose 
merits are that it represents a longer and a closer study of the 
country than has ever been devoted to it by any foreigner; that it 
is more attractive in matter and graphic in style than any other? 
that its author possesses the special information and interest which 
have enabled him to depict every side of Russia’s variegated life con 
amore; and that he writes in a friendly but impartial spirit. There 
is no recent book of travel that can at all compete with this in in- 
terest. Mr. Schuyler’s 7urkestan, for instance, is a very excellent 
book, but after reading the first volume, the appetite for the second 
is not voracious; and where he touches on points in which the 
diplomatist feels no special interest, such as the Dervishes, he writes 
superficially and meagerly, though picturesquely. But he who 
finishes Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s Russia, is chiefly concerned that 
there is no second volume of equal size; and although the author 
is not a man of specially religious character, he writes about 
the Greek Church, the Dissenters and other Heretics, in a way that 
shows his share in the theological culture of his native Scotland. 

His sketches of the Jr, of the life of the various sets of land- 
holders, old style and new style, and of the effects of the Emanci- 
pation of the serfs, are of great interest to the student of social 
science; they correct many false impressions at present current, 
especially as regards the wealth of the Russian princes, and the im- 
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provement of the sert’s position by emancipation. What he says 
about the character of the Greek Church, and of the parish clergy, 
would hardly do for a tract in the interest of that Russo-Greek 
Committee, which is laboring for the union of this Church to one 
branch of Protestantism. The truth is that the Roman Catholic 
Church stands far nearer to Protestants, than does this its fossilized 
and unspiritual rival in the farther East. 

With the methods of Russian government, Mr. Mackenzie Wal- 
lace is no more enamored than Mr. Schuyler. He speaks of 
them with a candor which cannot be soothing, and which no doubt 
explains why even the proof-sheets of the work were suppressed on 
their way to the Grand Duke Constantine, President of the Imperial 
Geographical Society. 

The book is a library in itself, of the fullest, freshest, most au- 
thentic information. The American edition, except the lettering on 
the cover, is an excellent specimen of book-making. 
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